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The President- 
Elect gives his views on the 
problems facing Latin America. 
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Fast efficient service gets 
your cargo to its 
destination via the 
only U.S. line on 
Trade Route 31, 
the essential 
route to the 
west coast 

of South 


America. 


Fast American Flag 
freighters from Gal- 
veston, Houston, 
Mobile and New 
Orleans to 
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Ecuador, Peru, 
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10 days. 
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ON THE DOLLAR DRAIN 
PROBLEM 


T is common knowledge by now that the United 
States faces a serious payments deficit. It will be 
up to the new Administration to decide what to do 
about it. In these critical times, it is important that any 
decision be a reasoned one. Three possibilities have 
been advanced, any one of which could supposedly 
bring about a major lessening of the dollar drain. These 
are: |) limitation of the individual’s right to travel 
abroad; 2) limitation of the purchases made abroad 
which he can bring back duty-free; and 3) the curbing 
of U. S. investments abroad. We believe all of these 
measures to be ill-advised. Why? 

In the first place, we feel that any restriction on 
the individual’s movement, inside or outside of his 
own country, is contrary to the American way of life, 
if not unconstitutional per se. This would probably 
be the less likely of the three measures to gain any 
degree of support. Better to counter the dollar drain 
due to tourism by going to greater lengths to encour- 
age tourism to this country from abroad. 

A more likely approach to the problem would be 
to limit duty-free purchases admitted from abroad — 
in effect, to cut down on the tourist’s expenditures 
outside the country. But this would impose a hard- 
ship on those countries which rely heavily on U. S. 
tourist dollars, many of which are the very countries 
that need our help the most at this time. 


: most serious measure of all, would be to curb 
private investment abroad. Direct private investment 
abroad now tops $30 billion—2-1/2 times that of 10 
years ago. It is increasing at about $1.2 billion a year. 
To propose a curb on this form of gold outflow is to 
ignore the fact that this investment earns about $3.5 
billion abroad each year, and that about two-thirds of 
these earnings are repatriated to the United States. 
Only about $1 billion is retained abroad for reinvest- 
ment. 

To put obstacles in the way of the movement of 
private capital abroad would hamper the ability of 
U. S. enterprise to compete for the export market. It 
would defeat its own purpose. Because of the high 
cost of production at home, private enterprise must 
be able to establish production facilities within foreign 
market areas, if the United States is to compete in 
export sales with those industrial nations that enjoy 
lower production costs at home. Moreover, these 
foreign markets are the fastest growing markets U. S. 
industry has in which to expand. 

Besides hampering U. S. industry in its effort to 
gain a larger share of the export market, such a meas- 
ure would, by cutting private investment, eventually 
necessitate heavier government aid to under-developed 
nations—or else another would move in to fill the 
vacuum. These are times that cry for increased in- 
vestment abroad on all fronts—direct as well as in- 
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URING the Presidential election campaign just ended, 

Latin American Report submitted to each candidate a 
questionnaire probing the candidate’s attitude toward the 
broad general problems that confront the Latin American 
countries, and toward U. S. policies with respect to Latin 
America. It was the plan of Latin American Report to pub- 
lish the views of the two candidates in juxtaposition in the 
pre-election issue. But the Republican candidate begged off, 
pleading insufficient time due to the pressures of the cam- 
paign, and so threw a monkey-wrench into our plans. 

However, the Democratic candidate answered the ques- 
tionnaire in some detail. In view of the latter’s subsequent 
electoral victory, it is the Editors’ belief that our readers will 
find Candidate Kennedy’s pre-election views of interest as 
an indication of President Kennedy’s policy thinking with 
regard to this important region. 

The President-elect’s answers to Latin American Re- 
port’s queries follow in Question-and-Answer form, and 
affixed at the end is the by now familiar John F. Kennedy 
signature, taken from his letter. The reader should bear in 
mind that these questions were put, and the answers formu- 
lated, when the President-elect was still Senator Kennedy, 
and a candidate for the highest office in the land. He began 
his letter as follows: 

“| want to thank you for the opportunity to express my 
views for Latin American Report, and to apologize because 
the pressures of the campaign have so long delayed my reply 
to your letter.” 


eEisenhower Plan, which would set up a $500-million 
loan fund for aid of a social nature to the Latin Ameri- 
can countries; and would you plan to implement this 
program if you are elected President of the United 
States? 


Q Are you in accord with the aims of the so-called 


A. It is extremely difficult to comment on the President’s 
request for a $500,000,000 special authorization for Latin 
America because there has been so little indication of what 
program, if any, is intended. United States loans and assist- 
ance to Latin America most certainly should be expanded 
in the years ahead, a fact which the Administration admitted 
at the time of its special request. 


Q. Does the program recently advanced by the present 
Administration constitute, in your opinion, an ade- 
quate attack on the problems that beset Latin Amer- 
ica, or must the United States go much farther in 
helping to seek a solution to these problems -— per- 
haps something more on the stature of the Marshall 
Plan? 


A. An adequate attack on Latin American problems, how- 
ever, involves a great deal more than financial assistance. 
I have repeatedly urged over a number of years the neces- 
sity of a comprehensive program for economic and social 
progress for Latin America including, in addition to aid and 
loans, commodity stabilization, increased educational ex- 
change, technical assistance and policies to increase the 


flow of private investment with adequate safeguards for 
United States interests. By whatever name this may be 
called, it must include as critical points, mutual cooperation 
and mutual consultation along the lines that worked so suc- 
cessfully in the Marshall Plan in Europe. 


Q. This recent program of the present Administration 
has departed from past policies by initiating an attack 
on problems of a social nature in the other Americas. 
Are you in accord with this thinking, that U. S. aid 
must reach into the social sphere? 


A. It seems to me impossible as a practical matter to di- 
vorce the problems of economic and social programs. For 
the long run, sound economic development must provide 
the basis for Latin American progress. | believe, however, 
that education, health, housing and such social concerns are 
themselves essential to sound economic development. 


Q. There has been voiced some criticism of U. S. private 
enterprise operating abroad on the grounds that it 
tends to exploit these countries to reap excessive 
profits. Must pressure be put on private enterprise 
to mend its ways in this respect if that which hap- 
pened in Cuba is to be averted elsewhere in Latin 
America? 


A. While private enterprise has for the most part done a 
constructive job in Latin America, there are, unquestion- 
ably, areas where improvement is possible and necessary. 
American business must take a long-range view of its in- 
terests in Latin America beyond the goal of the largest im- 
mediate profits. It must accept the necessity to work within 
a pattern of interests, beliefs and social objectives of its host 
country. Above all, it must demonstrate its sympathy with 
the aspirations of Latin America and avoid the mistake 
sometimes made in the past when American companies 
have unfortunately appeared to identify their interests with 
those of dictatorial regimes. Our government has added 
responsibility for a much improved cultural and information 
program to create among Latin Americans greater under- 
standing and acceptance of the United States and for its 
representatives in the business community abroad. 


Q. There have been rumors that pressure may be ap- 
plied through administration of the Eisenhower Pro- 
gram to get Latin American Governments to help 
themselves more by initiating social changes, such 
as land reform, and by initiating or revising income 
tax programs within their countries. Do you see the 
need for government-to-government pressure of this 
nature? 


A. With effective leadership in our own government, 
there should be no necessity to exercise “pressure” in Latin 
American relations. United States leadership and coopera- 
tion, however, can do much to help the Latin American 
countries achieve the social goals that are necessary for 
progress. 


Continued on page 28 
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PRESIDENTE DE LA REPUBLICA 
DE COSTA RICA 





El efectivo acercamiento de los pueblos se acenttia cada vez 
The effective drawing together of peoples is constantly in- 


mas, por el mutuo conocimiento de su cultura y el intercambio 
creased by the mutual knowledge of their cultures and the exchange 


de sus ideas. 
of their ideas. 


Los antiguos lazos de amistad que inquebrantablemente 
The long-standing ties of friendship that have without inter- 


° A . / . ° 
han unido a nuestros paiSes, nuestros idOneos sistemas de Gobierno 
ruption united our countries, our similar systems of government 


i fe P ° 
basados en el credo democratico y la acogedora hospitalidad del 
based on democratic beliefs, and the warm hospitality of 


° 74 
pueblo costarricense, me llevan en esta ocasién a extender al 
the Costa Rican people, lead me on this occasion to extend to the 


° Fs “ 
pueblo de los Estados Unidos de Norte América, una cordial 
people of the United States of America a most cordial 


invitacion para que al visitarnos, proporcione a cambio de nuestra 
invitation to visit us, providing in exchange 


. ° ° 4 > 
acogida la oportunidad de cimentar con mas fuerza las bases 
the opportunity to cement more firmly the foundation 


del programa de pueblo a pueblo. 
of the People to People Program. 


a 7 
Fraternalmente abrimos nuestras puertas a todo aquel que 
We open our doors with warm affection to all of those who 


areas , 
desée disfrutar del solaz y la paz de nuestro Pais. 
wish to enjoy the peace and tranquility of our country. 


Mario Echandi 


Presidente de la Republica de Costa Rica 
President of the Republic of Costa Rica 


Nov. de 1960 














COSTA RICA TODAY. . 


shoulders responsibility 
for her. people's future 





Class dismissed .. . happy school children of a progressive democracy—the hope for the future. 


OSTA RICA prides itself on being 

the most democratic republic in 
Central America, and along with that, 
the most stable. The Tico’s pride in 
these achievements is not amiss. It has 
long been the boast in Costa Rica that 
the country has more school teachers 
than soldiers: and the present President 
of the Republic, Mario Echandi, had as 
one of his campaign slogans when he 
ran for office in 1958,“ .. . to convert 
the swords into plowshares.”” He has 
done that literally. Today, Costa Rica 


President Mario Echandi of Costa Rica. 


has no army, as such, but merely an 
adequate Civil Guard, or police force. 

This is not to imply that Costa Rica 
would be a pushover for any radical 
adventurers from without. The Civil 
Guard is adequate for most conceiv- 
able situations that might arise, and 
there are plenty of Ticos ready and able 
to take up arms on a moment’s notice 
to protect their country. (The head of 
the Civil Guard was killed in a recent 
skirmish with rebels attempting to 
cross the Nicaraguan border.) But, by 


and large, Costa Rica holds an abiding 
faith in the Organization of American 
States as the Hemisphere’s protecting 
influence against external invasion, 
and believes it foolish to spend large 
sums of money on armaments. 
Internally, the Costa Rican Govern- 
ment is one of the strongest in Latin 
America. Noted for its long history of 
orderly succession of elected govern- 
ments, Costa Rica’s stability as a de- 
mocracy rests not alone on tradition, 
but also on hard socio-economic facts. 





Costa Rican Congress in session . . . on dias in background, the president of Congress, 


flanked by two vice presidents. 





Under the Administration of ex-Presi- 
dent Jose’ (Pepe) Figueres, Costa Rica 
came a long way down the road toward 
socialism, but reversed the trend well 
short of becoming a social welfare 
state. Nevertheless, a much greater 
distribution of wealth exists in Costa 
Rica than in most Central American 
countries. There is a much larger mid- 
dle class, and the small farmers and 
workers are far better off than in most 
other countries. Although there are 
well-to-do families and some private 
fortunes, as is to be expected in a free 
enterprise state, there is no great con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of 
the few. 

All of these are factors contributing 
to government stability in Costa Rica. 
But there are other important factors as 
well. One of these is education. Costa 
Rica has reduced her illiteracy rate to 
a mere 7.29 per cent inthe metropolitan 
area, 21 per cent in the nation as a 
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(one House) are elected by popular 
vote and serve four-year terms. Women 
received the vote for the first time last 
election, and voting is compulsory in 
Costa Rica. There are 60 members in 
the Legislative Assembly —45 perman- 
ent and 15 substitute. There are seven 
administrative Provinces, each under 
a Governor. The Supreme Court is 
composed of 17 members, divided into 
five Courts. Members are appointed, 
then re-elected for eight years. 
Nowhere else in Central America is 
the Congress so important as in Costa 
Rica. As one Tico put it: “The Con- 
gress rules Costa Rica.” At least, it 
is certainly no rubber stamp for the 
Executive, as in many countries. Con- 
gress sits for about nine months be- 
ginning the first of May. The tempor- 
ary Capitol building is a self-effacing, 
cream-colored structure on the Aven- 
ida Central, on a hill overlooking the 
east side of San Jose’. The building was 
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opposition. Legislators of the four 
parties are seated by party affiliation 
at desks around the Assembly Hall. 
President of the Assembly, Fernando 
Lara of the National Union Party, sits 
with the First and Second Vice-Presi- 
dents on the podium at one end of the 
hall. Substitute Legislators sit at desks 
just off the floor at the other end, and 
only take the floor in the absence of 
Permanent Members. Congress oper- 
ates by the committee system. The 
body concerns itself, in perhaps much 
greater detail than similar bodies, with 
the administration of the nation. 

The present Presidential House is 
an unprepossessing, | 00-year-old gray 
building opposite Parque Nacional, 
two blocks from the Capitol. Except 
for two uniformed guards on the side- 
walk in front, the house would pass for 
any other on the block. Large windows 
of the reception room open directly 
onto the sidewalk and passers-by stop 





One of many large modern buildings that make up the campus of the University of Costa Rica. 


whole. Another aspect is public hous- 
ing. Although Costa Rican cities still 
have their slums and rural areas still 
have much sub-standard housing, much 
is being done in this sector as we shall 
see. The agrarian picture in Costa Rica 
is far brighter than in most Latin coun- 
tries. Most small farmers own their 
own land. And though Costa Rica’s 
population is increasing at one of the 
world’s fastest growth rates (4.08 per 
cent), still some two-thirds of the na- 
nation’s land remains undeveloped. 
Costa Ricans are confident their 
natural resources are adequate to sup- 
port their fast-growing population for 
many years to come—given a halfway 
decent break in development capital. 

The Government of Costa Rica is 
divided into the Executive, the Legis- 
lative and the Judicial branches. The 
President and the Legislative Assembly 


begun in 1943, designed to be a new 
Presidential Palace, but completion of 
the project was delayed for 10 years 
due to insufficient funds, and it is only 
now being finished. Meanwhile, Con- 
gress outgrew its old quarters and 
moved into the new building as a tem- 
porary expedient. The Assembly sits 
in a long room on the second floor, 
flanked by small press and visitors 
galleries. It is not uncommon to see 
lights burning late at night in the 
Assembly Hall, when hot issues are at 
stake. 

There are four major parties in 
Costa Rica. They are the President’s 
National Union Party, which, together 
with the National Republican Party 
form the Government coalition: and 
former-President Figueres’ National 
Liberation Party, with the Revolution- 
ary Civic Union Party making up the 


to chat with the receptionist through 
the open windows. President Echandi 
receives callers—who may be anyone 
from a common laborer with a problem, 
to a Cabinet Minister—in a large, gray 
carpeted inner office. 

Cabinet Officers head up their vari- 
ous departments in scattered buildings 
throughout the city. The Ministries 
include: Economy and Finance; For- 
eign Affairs; Interior, Police and Jus- 
tice; Agriculture and Industry; Public 
Works; Education; Public Health; and 
Labor and Social Welfare. In addition, 
there are numerous agencies and sub- 
agencies. Prominent among the Auton- 
omous Government Agencies is the 
Consejo Nacional de Produccion 
(National Council of Production), 
charged with the development of agri- 
culture and industry, and with the regu- 
lation of prices on food products and 
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raw materials necessary to national 


industries, and with the maintenance 
of just relationships between producers 
and consumers for the betterment of 
living conditions within the country. 

A second important autonomous 
agency is INVU, the Government 
housing and urban planning agency. 
INVU came into being in 1954, under 
the political philosophy now popular 
in Costa Rica that the government 
should be decentralized. It is charged 
with solving the housing problems of 
the poor and with planning for urban 
development. Under terms of its or- 
ganization, INVU was to get three per 
cent of the national budget, which has 
amounted to about | 2-million colones 
($1.8 million) a year for the past five 
years. Management complains that it 
now has to fight for funds month by 
month. 

INVU works in two areas of hous- 
ing: (1) project housing in metropolitan 


heavy toll of funds at the outset. To 
buy in smaller tracts would be uneco- 
nomical. The present population of 
Costa Rica is 1,192,700 (estimated 
1960), but it is increasing at one of the 
world’s fastest growth rates (4.08 per 
cent, compared to 3 per cent in the 
United States), so that by 1980 the 
population should top two million. To 
keep pace with housing needs at this 
rate of growth, INVU needs all the 
funds it can get (Management, places 
needs at 10 to 20 times present funds) 
and initial contact has been made with 
the United States for aid under the 
Eisenhower Plan. 

A social service department of 
INVU prepares families for their new 
homes, helps setup juvenile clubs, 
plans social activities and aids in com- 


’ munity development. Contact is main- 


tained with the families after they move 
into the houses. The CARE organiza- 
tion helps with equiping and furnishing 


complete with elementary school. 


It is upon education that Costa Rica 
has based its progress. Elementary 
education is free and compulsory be- 
tween the ages of seven and | 2. There 
are 1,500 elementary schools, many of 
them as modern as you would find any- 
where. They house and educate over 
200,000 pupils. There are 31 public 
secondary schools, as well as 29 pri- 
vate secondary schools and a number 
of vocational schools. 

The National University of Costa 
Rica, housed in modern, new buildings 
spotted over a handsome, sprawling 
campus on the eastern edge of San 
Jose’, supports faculties of Law, Phar- 
macy, Agriculture, Medicine, Econ- 
omics, Dental Surgery, Engineering, 
Sciences, Letters and Philosophy, 
Beaux Arts and an Academy of Music. 
The total enrollment approaches 4,000. 

It is education that has done more 
than perhaps anything else to give the 





Modern, low-cost homes of a large-scale INVU housing project for poor people in suburban San Jose? 


areas, and (2) individual housing in 
rural areas. About 75 percent of INVU 
housing is rural. The houses are sold 
to individual families on an installment 
plan not in excess of 20 per cent of the 
individual’s income. The cheapest type 
of house costs the buyer about 30 
colones a month; the other type built 
through INVU amounts to about 75 
colones a month. In rural areas the 
interest rate is two per cent a year; in 
the city, from one to three per cent de- 
pending on the degree of finishing. 
Families selected for INVU housing 
are picked through socio-economic 
studies. Anyone is eligible for appli- 
cation. 

INVU has built 4,000 units since 
1954. The need is for 60,000 units to 
clear up sub-standard housing. The 
fact that to purchase land for INVU 
projects requires large tracts, takes a 


the homes, and other Government 
Departments, such as Agriculture and 
Public Health, cooperate in the pro- 
jects. 

Urban planning to eliminate future 
slum areas is an important part of 
INVU’s program. Ninety per cent of 
the present slum areas are created by 
rural people moving to the cities, and 
there is now a bill before Congress to 
prohibit the building of sub-standard 
housing for rent to these people. INVU 
works closely with local governments 
and supports the movement towards 
municipal autonomy now current in 
Costa Rica. 

A typical INVU housing project 
is Ciudadela Hatillo, southwest of 
San Jose. This suburb is a carefully 
planned community of neat, well-built 
low cost homes laid out on paved, cur- 
vilinear streets. The community is 


common man in Costa Rica the higher 
standard of living that he enjoys 
today. The average agricultural worker 
still makes only 350 colones a month 
($53), and as one Tico points out, he 
should have twice that for a decent 
standard of living. But the fact remains 
that he makes about twice what the 
worker in the fields of some neighbor- 
ing countries make. And a skilled 
worker in a plant such as SALA makes 
85 cents an hour. The average Costa 
Rican is able to save a little. Savings 
deposits in commercial banks almost 
doubled between 1953 and 1959. The 
Costa Rican pays only one per cent 
income tax on the first 3,000 colones, 
and a maximum of 30 per cent on an 
amount of 500,000 colones or more, 
with personal deductions allowed. All 
in all, he is not so badly off—and get- 
ting better all the time. @ 











HE tourist industry has long been considered important 

to Costa Rica. This interesting and attractive Central 
American country today has one of the region’s most active 
and progressive tourist programs, under the direction of the 
Instituto Costarricense de Turismo (Costa Rican Tourist 
Institute). This Government agency consists of a Board of 
Directors, composed of prominent Costa Rica businessmen, 
and a sizeable staff under the able direction of Ricardo Castro 
Cafias. 1.C.T.’s up-to-date promotion program is directed 
by Roberto Carranza Echandi. 

The dollar value of the tourist industry to Costa Rica 
ranks in third place— behind coffee and bananas. “And we 
aim to increase its importance,” said Sr. Castro Cafias. The 
tourist inflow for 1959 was 39,408. These visitors spent 
$6,131,490 in Costa Rica. Their average stay within the 
country was |2 days and they spent an average of $12.65 
per person per day. (This will help to give an idea of the 
cost of a Costa Rican vacation.) The number of visitors has 
just about doubled since 1951. 

Tourist promotion places emphasis on Costa Rica as a 
leisure vacation spot in a delightful climate, and a large per- 
centage of the visitors, especially those coming to stay (there 
are presently about 5,000 U. S. citizens making their homes 
here) are retired persons. The cost of living index has re- 
mained remarkably stable in recent years and stood at | 13.65 
as of December, 1959,—the index base was 100, for 
February, 1952. 

The Tourist Institute is an active participant in the Cen- 
tral American Association of Tourism (ACATUR), and 
the Institute’s officials are enthusiastic about the Associa- 
tion’s prospects. Under ACATUR, a package tour of Cen- 
tral America and Panama will be made available in the 
United States for, say, a 15-day tour with three or four days 
in each country. Each participating country has a representa- 
tive on the board of directors of ACATUR. “The object- 
tive of ACATUR,” said Roberto Carranza, “is to com- 
bine our means and have a big pocket for advertising and 
promotion expenses. Instead of each country spending 
$50,000 for promotion, the Association might spend a 
package amounting to $300,000.” 











HERE comes to mind an incident 
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Managing Costa 
Rica’s tourist program 
... Ricardo Castro 
Canas, director of the 
Instituto Costarricense 
de Turismo. 


for the Leisurely 


Vacation 


... where recreation and beauty, 
spring-like climate and culture count 








during a-recent flight down the 
Central American Isthmus to San 
Jose’. It was soon after streaking up- 
ward from the steaming lowlands of 
Nicaragua and leveling off toward the 
high, cool Central Plateau of Costa 
Rica, 45 minutes flying time away. The 
TACA pilot drifted back through the 
cabin for coffee, and paused to chat. 
“You will like San Jose’,” he told a 
passenger. “To me, that is paradise.” 
And that is as succinctly appropriate 
a description of this Costa Rican capi- 
tal city and its upland surroundings as 
1 can think of at the moment. 

That a lot of other Yankees have 
made this discovery, goes without say- 
ing, since some 5,000 of them have 
sought paradise among the green hills 
of Costa Rica, and now make their 
homes there. Many of these are re- 
tirees who found in this peaceful coun- 
try that much-sought combination: a 
pleasant place in the sun where they 
can stretch retirement funds, and at 
the same time enjoy the full cultural 
life and modern conveniences of the 
highly-developed society that San 


Jose’ provides. Another 40,000 North 
Americans visited Costa Rica in 1959, 
and remained an average of 12 days 
within the country, according to the 
Costa Rica Tourist Institute. 

But neither the tourist nor the ex- 
patriate seeks out Costa Rica in search 
of high living. The vacationer who 
would lose himself in a gay whirl of 
night life had best pass this country 
right on by. There are no plush luxury 
resorts here, no gambling casinos and 
elaborate floor shows; but there are 
ample good first-class hotels and res- 
taurants. Even so cosmopolitan a city 
as San Jose’ boasts precious little night 
life, because in Costa Rica, the social 
life revolves around the home and pri- 
vate clubs. But there is a variety of 
cultural activities —including some 
quite good opera and ballet, performed 
at San Jose’’s famed National Theatre. 

No-—the vacation that Costa Rica 
holds forth to the tourist from the north 
is not the kind from which he will drag 
home more jaded and worn than when 
he set out. Instead, the reputation that 
this country is rapidly acquiring among 
knowing tourists is one for leisure, 


beauty and healthful outdoor recrea- 
tion in a climate that is one of the West- 
ern Hemisphere’s most delightful, 
month-in and ‘month-out. The reader 
may ask in all fairness: Is it possible, 
in these sophisticated times in which 
we live, to build a thriving tourist in- 
dustry based simply on such of nature’s 
endowments as these? This is pre- 
cisely what the Costa Rican Tourist 
Institute, one of Central America’s 
most progressive government tourist 
agencies, is doing. The Institute has 
an abundance of prime raw material 
to work with. 

Costa Rica sprawls across the Isth- 
mus from the Caribbean Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean between the 8th and 1 Ith 
latitudes, bordered by Panama on the 
southeast and Nicaragua on the north- 
west. Its area is about 21,000 square 
miles. Though it lies well within the 
tripics, Costa Rica is often termed the 
“Switzerland of Central America.” 
One peak, Cerro Chirripo’, rises to an 
altitude of 12,400 feet above sealevel. 

The Costa Rica that | know falls 
naturally into three distinct entities 
defined by climate and topography. 

















Above: El Coco International Airport 
serving San José. . . Central 
America’s biggest and most 
modern air terminal. 


Right: San Jos€’s main thoroughfare, the 


Avenida Central ...a well- 
stocked, up-to-date shopping 
street. 


Below: In the heart of the new San José, 
a teeming market street of the 
traditional variety. 


first of these “three Costa Ricas”’ is 
the highly important Meseta Central, 
the Central Plateau. The Meseta is not 
really a plateau, but a mountain-ringed 
valley guarded by lofty volcanoes. 
The average altitude of the Meseta is 
about 4,000 feet, and the climate here 
is that of perpetual spring. Tempera- 
tures average between 68 and 72 de- 
grees the year around. In December 
and January one may sometimes de- 
tect a trace of chill in the crisp clean 
air; but almost never does it become 
cold, and seldom is it unpleasantly 
warm. The exhilerating dry ““summer” 
months stretch out under a cloudless 
blue sky from December until April. 
The ‘wet months” that follow are char- 
acterized by littlhe more than a cus- 
tomary afternoon shower. Only in Oc- 
tober for two or three weeksis it un- 
pleasantly rainy. 

The Meseta Central is hardly more 
tan 30 miles wide and stretches for 
100 miles across the center of the re- 
public, lying a little more to the Paci- 
fic side. Here in this high, lush, flower- 
ing valley live the great majority of the 
nation’s population; and here, too, are 














found Costa Rica’s first, second, third, 
and fifth largest cities, separated by a 
relatively few miles and a few minutes 
driving time. They are San Jose’, the 
capital; Alajuela, Cartago and Heredia. 
Terraced into the rolling hills and 
sweeping up the gentle volcanic slopes 
of the Meseta Central are the coffee 
fincas where the world-renowned cof- 
fees of Costa Rica are grown. 

My “second Costa Rica,” with a 
character distinctly its own, is made 
up of the rolling hills and coastal plains 
of Guanacaste Province. It begins 
near Puntarenas on the Pacific, down 
under the Meseta, and swings west and 
north along the Pan American High- 
way to the Nicaraguan border. Taking 
in the Peninsula of Nicoya, this area 
ranges up to 50 miles in width and is 
bounded by the Pacific and the Gulf 
of Nicoya on the west and south, and 
by the Cordillera del Guanacaste on 
the east. Here dwell the majority of 
those Costa Ricans who do not live on 
the Meseta Central. Guanacaste is 
the home of Costa Rica’s thriving cat- 
tle industry. 

The “third Costa Rica,” as | know 


A fair example of the new San 
José... modern edifice to house 
the Banco de Costa Rica goes up 
freat of the Hotel Costa Rica. 
Left: Ornate decor and fescoes adorn- 
ing foyer balcony in the Teatro 
Nacional . . . center of Costa Rican 
cultural activities. 
Below: Ticos at Mass . . . the unusual 
columned interior of Costa Rica’s 
National Cathedral. 


it, is as different from the other two as 
night is from day. This is the vast rain 
forests that sweep down from the 
mountainous interior in the south of 
Costa Rica, and the south Pacific coast 
of Puntarenas Province centered 
around Puerto Golfito. This is a land 
of banana and cocao plantations, of 
hardwood forests and dense jungles, 
of palm shaded beaches beside aqua 
seas. This is tropical Costa Rica, tak- 
ing in perhaps two-thirds of the nation, 
One can come to Costa Rica by 
land, sea or air. It is 4,200 miles from 
Los Angeles, Calif., to San Jose’, C.R., 
by auto via the Pan American High- 
way—at present, a fairly serviceable 
road, except for a section in Guate- 
mala where some bridges are out. The 
U. S. license plate is not an uncommon 
sight along the Pan American High- 
way in Costa Rica. It is possible, also, 
to make the trip to Costa Rica by sea, 
arriving either at Puerto Limon on the 
Caribbean, or at Puntarenas on the 
Pacific. Grace Line maintains regular 
passenger service from San Francisco. 
But most travelers today arrive by air. 
San Jose’ enjoys excellent air connec- 
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tions with the rest of the world. TACA 
International Airlines serves San Jose’ 
from New Orleans and Mexico City, 
via the other Central American capi- 
tals. Pan American World Airways 
passes through San Jose’ enroute from 
the West. Guest Airline serves San 
Jose’, as does the Costa Rican national 
airline, LACSA, which flies direct to 
Miami, nearest U. S. city. 

The international air traveler ar- 
rives at El Coco International Airport, 
near the city of Alajuela, 22 kilometers 
and a pleasant 30-minutes from down- 
town San Jose’. El Coco’s terminal 
building, opened in 1955, is the big- 
gest, glassiest and most modern in Cen- 
tral America. It features floor-to-ceil- 
ing murals painted by Costa Rican 
artists. 


H owever one comes to Costa Rica, 
and wherever he goes within the coun- 
try, he will very likely make San Jose’ 
his headquarters for his stay here. En- 
circled by mountains, San Jose’ sprawls 
across the Meseta Central (the Central 
Plateau) at 3,800 feet. The city was 
founded in 1755, and today boasts a 
metropolitan area population of 
240,000. Residents of San Jose’ call 
themselves Josefinos. Any native Costa 
Rican is a Tico. Josefinos, as well as 
most Ticos, are of almost pure Spanish 
extraction, there being very little In- 
dian blood in Costa Rica. Many are 
blond and fair-skinned. Nevertheless, 
Costa Rica has always kept its doors 
ajar to any race or nationality, and 
Ticos take great pride in the absence 
of racial discrimination in their democ- 
racy. Josefinos are a highly civilized 
people —relatively educated, cultured 
and sophisticated. Costa Rica ranks 
fourth in the world in its rate of liter- 
acy —92.71 per cent inthe metropolitan 
area, 79 per cent in the nation as a 
whole. 


Many well-stocked book stores doa 
thriving business in San Jose’, handling 
a variety of English-language titles, 
as well as Spanish. (Many Costa Ri- 
cans speak English.) U. S. movies and 
recordings are popular. Television 
came to San Jose’ early last year, and 
department stores and radio shops have 
done a landoffice installment sales busi- 
ness in sets ever since. But for those 
who have not yet acquired television 
in their own homes, there are sets oper- 
ating in the windows of department 
stores along the Avenida Central in 
the heart of the commercial district, 
and silent crowds press up to these 
windows until late in the evening to 
watch their favorite programs. 

The old part of San Jose’ is laid out 
in rectangular blocks with streets run- 
ning north and south and avenues east 
and west. The cross hairs of the city, 
around which the commercial district 
is centered, is the intersection of 
Avenida Central and Calle Central. 
The Avenida Central is the main shop- 
ping thoroughfare. Like nearly all 
downtown streets, it is very narrow 
and traffic is one-way. Well-stocked 
department stores and shops share its 
close confines with banks and office 
buildings. Many of the downtown 
buildings are the last word in modern- 
ity, and though there are no real sky- 
scrapers, some of the new buildings 
attain respectable heights. Several new 
edifices are in the process of building. 


M ost exciting time of the day in San 
Jose’ is that time between five and 
eight o'clock in the evening. At that 
time, the offices have closed but many 
of the stores remain open to shoppers. 
The narrow streets are filled with 
people. This hour is called by Josefinos 
the paseo de las senoritas. Costa Rica 
is equally as famous for its beautiful 
women as for its fine coffees. The dark 





haired beauties of marriageable age 
customarily parade along the narrow 
sidewalks in pairs or groups with 
mother, sisters or girl friends, window 
shopping and being ‘“‘window shopped.” 
Neatly dressed young men gather, by 
custom, in groups in doorways and on 
street corners to watch them pass, all 
heads turning as one. (Did you ever 
watch the audience at a tennis match?) 
Occasionally there are soft-spoken, 
flowery compliments bringing forth 
self-conscious giggles in the gathering 
dusk. 


Y oung couples are still subject to 
chaperone, but not so strictly as at one 
time. Two nights a week boys and girls 
still walk the paseo at Parque Central — 
a custom slowly fading away in Latin 
America. The Central Park is just a 
block off the Avenida Central and 
features a large bandstand under con- 
crete arches that are neon lighted at 
night. Beneath the bandstand is a book 
store. Two evenings each week a mili- 
tary band plays a concert from the 
bandstand and the park fills with listen- 
ers. Opposite Parque Central stands 
the National Cathedral. The Cathedral 
faces west across the plaza, as in 
nearly all Costa Rican towns. An in- 
teresting architectural sidelight on the 
Cathedral, and most other churches in 
Costa Rica, is the Grecian colums that 
support a portico across the front. 

The principal hotels are located in 
the downtown area, all within a few 
blocks of the Avenida Central. These 
include the Hotel Europa and the Bal- 
moral, the Royal Dutch and the Gran 
Hotel Costa Rica, and a dozen lesser 
establishments. Rates in_ first-class 
hotels range from six to nine colones 
for a single room, 10 to 14 colones for 
a double — half .as much in second-class 
hotels. (The colon is rated at 6.63 to 
the U. S. dollar—about $.15 to the 
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colon.) Meals in hotel dining rooms 
range from as little as five colones.for 
breakfast, to 15 colones for dinner. 
The average U. S. tourist, according 
to Institute statistics, spends $12.65 a 
day during his stay in Costa Rica. 

San Jose’ social life centers about 
the posh Union Club, across from the 
Central Post Office. Night life is rather 
limited, but the inveterate man-about- 
town will be able to ferret out some 
interesting little places. Costa Ricans 
have their favorite bars, of the neigh- 
borhood variety, and the bigger hotels 
have attractive cocktail lounges. Across 
the street from the Royal Dutch Hotel 
(which, incidentally, has an excellent 
penthouse restaurant) is an unusual 
little club called the Pierrot. It is ona 
dark street, and the club is identified 
only by a miniature brass nameplate 
by the door, and by the sound of music 
from within. Inside, the Pierrot is dimly 
lighted, but when the eyes become ac- 
customed to the darkness, one notes 
numerous paintings spotted about 
the room. The proprietress is said to 
be a patroness of young Costa Rican 
artists. 


The Hotel Costa Rica sets well 
back from Second Avenue, S. E., only 
a block from Parque Central. There is 
an attractive little park in front of the 
hotel and uniformed children on the 
way to and from school always stop to 
play around the fountain in the park. 
Fronting on the park, under the ar- 
cade that leads out to Second Avenue, 
is the downtown office of the Instituto 
de Turismo, and across Second Ave- 
nue in front of the hotel, finishing 
touches are being put to the modern- 
istic new building of the Banco de Cos- 
ta Rica. Facing this little park on the 
east, is the pride of San Jose’, the Na- 
tional Theatre. The Teatro Nacional 
(see cover) is said to be a smaller rep- 
lica of the Paris Opera House, and 
there is nothing else to compare with 
it in all Central America. The ornate 
decor of the interior features imported 
Italian marble, Venetian glass mirrors, 
gold trim, and rich tapestries. Ceilings 
and domes of the Theatre are resplend- 
end with frescoes done by noted Euro- 
pean artists. It was at the Teatro Na- 
cional that last summer's O.A.S. con- 
ference of San Jose’ was held. 

The Theatre is the home of Costa 
Rica’s National Symphony Orchestra, 
under the able direction of Arnoldo 
Herrera. The National Opera Asso- 
ciation presents a schedule of opera 
and ballet performances and the Thea- 
tre also plays host to various concerts 
and road shows. 

On a hill east of the business dis- 
trict, on the Avenida Central, is the 
National Palace where Costa Rica’s 
Legislature sits. Two blocks north of 
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the National Palace is the modest old 
building that serves as the Casa Presi- 
dencial, home of the President of the 
Republic. Just around the corner from 
the Capitol building is Costa Rica’s 
National Museum, housing a fabulous 
collection of gold and stone artifacts 
of the pre-Columbian era. The Mu- 
seum is situated in an historic old for- 
tress whose battlements command the 
city of San Jose’. (It is a point of pride 
with the Costa Ricans that their for- 
tresses have been turned into museums 
and schools and that they can boast 
more school teachers than soldiers.) 

Ticos are an out-of-doors, sports- 
loving people. Soccer is the national 
sport and packs them into the National 
Stadium 25,000 strong. Tico soccer 
teams are rated among the world’s 
best in this sport. Baseball has been 
adopted as a second national sport and 
is almost as popular as soccer. One 
sees baseball games played in almost 
every vacant lot where young people 
gather. Josefinos have a beautiful coun- 
try club west of the city, featuring ten- 
nis courts and a well-kept golf course, 
bowling alleys and a swimming pool. 
Cocktails and sunning are on a ter- 
race overlooking the pool. Summer 
weekends find the country club 
crowded with young Josefinos. Fami- 
lies tend to desert the city for the coun- 
try on weekends. Many go down to 
the beaches at Puntarenas, and others 
go to farms and fincas in the cool hills 
and mountain reaches of the Meseta. 
Somewhere in nearly any family, there 


will be a farm or ranch where the fam- 
ily is welcomed for a weekend in the 
country. Hunting is a favorite sport, 
and fishing has recently become quite 
popular. - 

Mountain streams to the south and 
east of San Jose’, stocked with trout 
from the United States, now offer some 
of the world’s best trout fishing. It is 
said by Mauro Fernandez Lujan, di- 
rector of public relations at the Hotel 
Costa Rica, that these trout are 26 to 
30 inches long. He explains that in 
these warm climes trout do not hyber- 
nate in the winters, and so grow to 
great sizes. Mauro also tells of ex- 
cellent fishing in the rivers to the north, 
where it is possible to take a boat down 
the Sarapiqui from Puerto Viejo to the 
Rio San Juan, and fish for the red, river 
tarpon, which put up a great fight on 
an 8-pound-test line. 

If Josefinos have an abiding love of 
the great out-of-doors, the recreation 
spots and the scenic countryside of 
their native land, so also will the visi- 
tor. One can go cheaply and quickly 
by air to almost any part of Costa Rica, 
via LACSA. LACSA flights leave 
daily, or several times a day, from old 
La Sabana Airport at the edge of San 
Jose’, for 12 interior destinations. But 
for the visitor to really get acquainted 
with Costa Rica and to enjoy Tico- 
land to the fullest, he should stick to 
the ground. One interesting trip is along 
the Pan American Highway, north- 
west to the Nicaraguan border, 194 
miles away. 
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One leaves San Jose’ from the west, 
and travels through the central valley 
of the Meseta, driving along a winding 
paved highway through neat, well- 
tended fincas of coffee, the waxy green 
leaves shining in bright sunlight. The 
road dips into the canyon of the rush- 
ing Rio Torres, that bounds San Jose’ 
on the north, and climbs out to the 
town of Heredia. A detour a few miles 
to the left at this point, takes one to 
Ojo de Aqua, where spring waters rise 
to the surface at the rate of 6,000 gal- 
lons per minute to form a huge bubble 
called the “eye of water.” A popular 
resort area has been developed around 
this natural phenomenon, including 
swimming pools and a lake for rowing. 

A similar detour to the right of the 
Pan American Highway at Heredia, 
takes one to the rustic resort area at 
La Catalina, where there is swimming, 
tennis and horseback riding amid de- 
lightful scenery. It is but a few kilo- 
meters farther along this road that one 
comes to the base of the 9,000-foot- 
high volcano of Poas. By riding horse- 
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back for an hour, it is possible to reach 
the rim of the crater of Poas. 

Continuing along the Highway from 
Heredia, 14 miles from San Jose’ one 
comes to the lovely old city of Ala- 
juela, second city of the republic. Be- 
yond Alajuela, the road becomes wind- 
ing and tortuous as it dips in and out 
of the river valleys that thread the cul- 
tivated hills. This is a lush, green land 
where one can almost hear the crops 
of coffee, sugar cane and plantains 
growing in the sun. Past the town of 
Grecia is the village of Sarchi, where 
an oxcart factory makes those color- 
ful, hand-painted, wooden-wheeled 
carts that Costa Rica is noted for. 
These carts, drawn by oxen, are used 
to haul coffee beans to the beneficios 
(coffee mills), and they are seen all 
along the road during harvest season. 
It is said that no two of these carts are 
painted with similar design. 

The towns and villages that one 
passes through along this highway — 
as a matter of fact, just about all the 
towns in Costa Rica—are veritable 
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The crater of Irazd Volcano . . . a paved 


road leads to the rim. 





Children arrive for weekend at the sea- 
shore . . . the black sand beaches at 
Puntarenas. 


This corner of the square in San Ysidro marks the limit of southward penetration of the 


Pan American Highway. 





splashes of wild, abandoned color. It 
seems to me that Costa Rica is un- 
doubtedly the most colorful country 
in Latin America, in terms of man’s 
effort to brighten the world in which 
he lives. In a valiant effort to outdo 
nature, which has painted the land in 
bold strokes of vivid greens and the 
sky in brilliant blue, man has turned 
his paintbrush to those objects of his 
own construction with uninhibited 
zeal. Every home, every shop front, 
is a bright yellow or blue, pink or green, 
or a combination of any or all. Each 
appears freshly painted; even the ob- 
viously poor homes turn proudly- 
painted faces to the street. But the 
abandoned application of the paint- 
brush is not limited to buildings alone. 
There are literally hundreds of small 
buses plying the streets and highways 
of Costa Rica—all of them privately 
owned and operated. Each proprietor 
has tried bravely to outdo his fellows 
in the design and array of bright colors 
that he has painted his bus. Even utili- 
tarian trucks often are decked out in 
gay plumage. The Tico takes great 
pride in keeping his property — whether 
home, shop, bus or car—looking al- 
ways at its best. He truly enjoys bright 
colors. Visitors who have seen the 
results are happy that he does so—even 
if his color schemes sometimes run 
wild. 

Lying beyond Sarchi village is Nar- 
anjo and Buenos Aires, and the tocacco 
country around Palmares with its 
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muraled, modern schools and the in- 
inevitable clamor of sparrows in the 
trees of the town square. Over the hill 
is the town of San Ramon where there 
is a roadside cantina that serves the 
finest flavored coffee anywhere. San 
Ramon is 46 miles from San Jose’, and 
a new four-lane highway is soon to be 
built straight through from San Jose’ 
to San Ramon, via El Coco Airport 
and bypassing the little towns and rural 
countryside just described. In one way 
it will be a shame — but that is progress. 


San Ram6n is the last stop on the 
Meseta Central. The Highway plunges 
down the lush green hills of the Cor- 
dillera to the Pacific lowlands along 
the Gulf of Nicoya. Branching off the 
Pan American Highway at Rio Bar- 
rancas, it is a 10 mile side trip to the 
seaport town of Puntarenas. Railroad 
tracks run beside the road, and grain 
elevators, stockyards and cotton fields 
all add to the impression of a Texas 
farming community. The city of Pun- 
tarenas lies athwart a strand of ground 
between the estuary and the sea. A 
port town, with all the tawdriness that 
the title implies, the town itself is not 
very attractive. But there is another 
side to Puntarenas, too. 

Puntarenas is also the “summer” 
playground of Josefinos who come 
down to frolic in the surf. The playful 
side of Puntarenas lies along the 
beaches south of the city. Along these 
glareless beaches of black volcanic 





sand, the Costa Rican Tourist Insti- 
tute is supervising the development of 
a resort area to be known as the “Ocean 
Mile.” 

The Pan American Highway con- 
tinues on toward Nicaragua, running 
now through the lush pasturelands of 
Guanacaste Province, where Brahman 
cattle graze contentedly across the rol- 
ling meadows. Off to the east are the 
volcanic peaks of the Cordillera, and 
not far away to the southwest is the 
Gulf of Nicoya and then the Pacific. 
Liberia, the capital of Guanacaste, 
looks more than ever like a Texas farm 
and ranch community from the cross- 
roads where the Highway skirts the 
town. But inside the city, Liberia is 
a pleasant surprise. Here are to be 
found some of the best examples of 
Costa Rica’s fast-disappearing old 
Colonial architecture. The red tiled 
roofs and the whitewashed, window- 
less walls flanking the streets tell you 
that this is not Texas, after all, but it 
could be the ancient Captaincy-Gen- 
eral that it once was during Colonial 
times. There is still in use a pictur- 
esque old fortress just a block off the 
town square. But also downtown is the 
modern Hotel de Ganadero (Cattle- 
man’s Hotel—Texas again). 

Just beyond Liberia, and a few kilo- 
meters off the Highway, is the historic 
and picturesque old Rancho Santa 
Rosa. Rising above the centuries-old 
ranch house, is an impressive monu- 
ment commemorating the Battle of 
Santa Rosa, where more than a cen- 
tury ago a ragtag Costa Rican militia 
defeated and turned back the Ten- 
nessee adventurer, William Walker. 
Walker, with his army of mercenaries, 
had attempted to carve for himself an 
empire in Central America. Now he 
was forced to: flee back to Nicaragua, 
which he had already taken. A short 
time later, just across the border in the 
town of Rivas, these same Costa Ri- 
cans laid seige to a church where 
Walker had taken refuge. In this bat- 
tle, Walker was captured, putting an 
end to his dreams of empire, and giving 
Costa Rica its national hero, President 
Juan Rafael Mora, who joined in direct- 
ing the attack. 

There are rent-a-car agencies in San 
Jose’, where the tourist without his 
own transportation can arrange for a 
car to tour the countryside. The Costa 
Rican Tourist Institute, itself, oper- 
ates a number of scheduled tours to 
principal attractions in the Meseta 
Central area. Also, there are several 
private travel agencies that operate 
tours. But, it is not necessary to see 
Costa Rica from its highways. 

The Ferrocarril Electrico al Paci- 
fico, the Government-owned electric 
railway from San Jose’ to Puntarenas, 
provides excellent passenger service 
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between these two points. Four trains 
daily make the 72-mile trip each way 
to and from Puntarenas, and first class 
fare one way is only $1.35 ($2.25 
roundtrip in the summer). One sits in 
comfortable swivel chairs of modern 
observation coaches and enjoys Costa 
Rican beer from the bar, as the electric 
train glides smoothly and silently along 
precipitous mountainsides and down 
scenic river gorges, through banana 
plantations and ranchlands. Now and 
then the train stops at some remote 
village, and little boys run through the 
cars hawking giant papayas, and women 
vend sandwiches of chicken and tepes- 
cuintle. The rail trip to Puntarenas is 
equally as interesting as the one by 
auto. 

In another direction from San Jose’, 
the Pan American Highway runs south- 
east through suburban Los Yoses, with 
its modern homes not unlike those of a 
first class suburban community in the 
United States. A few kilometers from 
San Jose’ is the Tres Rios area, where 
the famous coffees of that name are 
grown on carefully-tended fincas. Be- 
yond Tres Rios is the Continental Di- 
vide, and it is not far then to the old, 
one-time capital city of Cartago, third 
in size of the Costa Rican cities. Car- 
tago, 14 miles east of San Jose’, is site 
of the Shrine to the Virgin Lady of the 
Angels, patroness saint of Costa Rica, 
and also site of the ruins of the ancient 
Cathedral of Cartago, destroyed by 
the earthquake of 1910. 

Cartago is the hub of the Valle de 
Juarco, rich farming and dairying re- 


gion. Rising gently to the north of the 
city is the country’s tallest volcano, 
Irazu’ (11,325 feet). A paved road 
climbs to the very rim of Irazu’’s 
crater, providing unusual scenic pan- 
oramas in the high, cold atmosphere. 
Other paved roads lead southeast to 
Orosi where there are the ruins of a 
400-year-old mission church. Orosi 
is at the headwaters of the Reventazon 
River, which flows to the Caribbean, 
and there are nearby some scenic 
waterfalls and cataracts. 

The Pan American Highway turns 
south at Cartago and climbs rapidly 
out of the Valle de Juarco into the Cor- 
dillera de Talamanca, heading toward 
the Panamanian border. It is 85 miles 
and about three hours’ drive from San 
Jose’ to San Ysidro de General. The 
road climbs out onto the spine of the 
Cordillera and follows its winding path 
southward. The mountain scenery in 
this area is nothing less than magnifi- 
cent. At one point along the backbone 
of the Cordillera, it is possible on a 
clear day to look all the way out to the 
Pacific, down the canyon where ex- 
President Jose’ (Pepe) Figueres has 
his farm home. Nearby, the Tourist 
Institute plans to build, in connection 
with the Rio Macho hydroelectric pro- 
ject, attractive mountain resort facili- 
ties on the 24,000-acre man-made lake 
that will be formed in the mountain val- 
ley. Construction of the tourist facili- 
ties will begin next year and be com- 
pleted, along with the Pan American 
Highway section to Panama, in 1962. 

As the highway climbs higher into 








the mountains, great oak trees thrust 
their stark, lichen-covered trunks hun- 
dreds of feet above the other vegeta- 
tion in weird forest formations. These 
venerable giants of the forest are logged 
by oxen, which drag the sectioned 
trunks out to the highway along muddy 
skid trails: As the road continues to 
climb, the pleasant coolness gives way 
to unpleasant cold, and at the Cerro 
del Muerte, so named because many 
used to freeze to death here in the old 
days, the road approaches the | 2,000- 
foot level—highest point on the Pan 
American Highway. Then, abruptly, 
the road drops down along precipitous 
mountainsides, through tropical rain 
forests where great-leaved plants grow 
in profusion and strange, colorful birds 
flaunt their plumage. In short order, 
the traveler comes to the town of San 
Ysidro de General in the Valle de Gen- 
eral. 

San Ysidro, its square surrounded by 
brightly-painted fronts of frame build- 
ings and its horsemen in the streets, 
reminds one of a town out of the Old 
West, transported to a tropical setting. 

San Ysidro is about the end of the 
road for the tourist of today. He can 
still drive on a distance of 33 kilometers 
down a branch road to Dominical on 
the Pacific. Here are sandy, palm- 
shaded beaches, as yet uncommercial- 
ized. With a Jeep, one can go on down 
the Pan American Highway as far as 
Buenos Aires. Beyond Buenos Aires, 
bearded crews are pushing giant earth- 
moving equipment through the jungles 
toward the Panamanian border. 





PUERTO LIMON ON THE CARIBBEAN: 


Top right: Children wade and fish on reefs along the seawall at 
. id 

Limon. 

Bottom Right: Native fisherman put in at Portete Lagoon near 

Limon. 


Pensions on the colorful Central Plaza at Limén. 











LIMON 
... by the palm-fringed sea 


Of all Costa Rica’s many points of 
interest, there is one other that I, per- 
sonally, have a special fondness for. 
It is Puerto Limdn on the Caribbean 
coast. Limon was once Costa Rica’s 
principal banana port; but in the late 
1930’s, Panama disease claimed the 
plantations and the industry was moved 
to the west coast, where Puerto Gol- 
fito is now the major shipping point for 
bananas. Once again now, after some 
30 years, new plantings are under way 
in the Limon area and an occasional 
Bananera (banana ship) puts into port 
to be quickly loaded out. Meanwhile, 


through the years, Limon has come to 


be Costa Rica’s major seaport for com- 
merce with Europe and the eastern 
United States. The traveler to Costa 
Rica by sea may find himself landing 
at Limon; but tourists coming down to 
Limon from San Jose’ will find no high- 
way driving. Instead they will come to 
Limon either by air or by rail. LACSA 
has several flights daily in and out of 
Limon and the fare is only $7.65 round- 
trip. 

But one is missing something if he 
fails to make the journey to Limon by 
rail, in at least one direction. Trains 
of the Northern Railway Company 
make the run several times daily be- 
tween San Jose’ and Limon, up the 
Valley of the Juarco and down to Tur- 
rialba, still in the highlands. In the 62 
miles between Turrialba and Limon, 
the tracks descend 2,000 feet through 
the rain forests into the Valley of the 
Reventazon River, along a narrow 
ledge between the mountains and the 
river, and out onto the coastal plains 
where the banana plantations begin. 
During this part of the trip, the rail 
tourist gets a close-up view of Costa 
Rica’s rich and colorful jungle life. He 
stops at the agricultural center of Si- 
quirres, then rolls on through banana 
and cacao plantations to Matina. There 
follows a delightful 10-mile run along 
the palm-fringed seashore to Limon. 


| lies on a hook of land that 
jutts out into the Caribbean. It was 
here that Columbus landed on his fourth 
voyage in 1502. It is an ugly city of un- 
painted, ramshackle wooden structures. 
It is so ugly, in fact, it is attractive in 
its unabashed rawness. Limon is a city 
that is lived in—a city teeming with 
life close to nature. This makes it one 
of Costa Rica’s most interesting towns, 
as different from the well-kept cities of 
the Meseta Central as black is from 
white. The majority of Limon’s 15,000 
people are Negroes, whose ancestors 
were brought here by the banana com- 
panies. But when the companies moved 
on, the Negroes remained behind. They 
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resemble more the Negroes of the 
Caribbean Islands than those of the 
United States — picturesque in appear- 
ance and custom, friendly and fun- 
loving by nature. 

Behind the docks and rail yards 
through which the life blood of Limon 
flows, sprawls the old commercial sec- 
tion of the city, built around a central 
plaza with its teeming market. And 
still farther back, gray blocks of un- 
painted, weathered wooden houses 
stretch away to the green wall of the 
jungle forest. And throughout it all, 
the city seeths and sweats under a 
blazing sun, and softly murmers in pro- 
test. 

But out where the city meets the sea, 
there is little sign of the struggle that 
humanity wages in the backstreets. A 
zigzag seawall, like the parapets of an 
ancient castle, holds the city in and the 
sea out; and under the wall children 
wade on the coral reefs and patiently 
cast their fishing lines on the blue 
waters. The sea is so crystal clear that 
you can stand on the seawall and look 
far down into the caves and grottos of 
the reefs. Fronting on the Caribbean is 
Limon’s Parque Vargas, famed for 
its tropical plants, the Royal Palm- 
lined promenades, and the gigantic 
Laurel de India jungle trees with their 
gnarled trunks as thick as a house and 
hundreds of feet tall. 

A block from this park and across 
the street from the seawall is Limon’s 
best hotel, the Park Hotel ($5.95 a day, 
meals included). Across from the hotel 
is a sidewalk cafe where downtown 
businessmen like to gather for lunch 
and a stein of beer at mid-day. Some- 
times among this group, one will find 
Renato Gamboa, a_ happy-go-lucky, 
fun-loving lobster fisherman. Renato 
worked for the U. S. Embassy in San 
Jose’, but he loved Limon so much that 
one year he quit his job and moved 
there and started a lobster business. 
(Limon ships 1,000 quintales of lob- 
sters daily to Miami during the season) 
Renato likes to fish for pleasure, too, 
and he is an enthusiastic skin diver. 
And the reefs along these coasts offer 
the fisherman or the skin diver some of 
the finest waters in the Caribbean. 

Skin diving in these warm, clear, 
blue-green seas is pure pleasure, 
whether for the sport of spearfishing, 
or merely to explore the scenic under- 
water world of colorful tropical fish 
and the flora and fauna of the coral 
reefs. One may find splendid diving 
along the reefs just under the seawall 
right in front of the Park Hotel, or he 
may row out to Uvitas Island,-a few 
hundred yards off shore, for even bet- 
ter reef waters. But some 45 minutes 
south of Limon by outboard motor, 


near Punta Vargas, is a great circle 


reef that Renato knows, which runs a 


mile out to sea and circles back. Inside 
this reef, the skin diver will find calm, 
shark-free water with excellent fishing 
in two fathoms. Renato Gamboa will 
take a party out to these reefs for $10 
a half-day. He has boats and motors 
and compressors for filling air tanks. 
(Renato lives at the Hotel Limon and 
may be contacted through the local 
office of LACSA.) The fishing is ex- 
cellent for red snapper (up to 4 feet), 
jewfish, grouper, kingfish, barracuda, 
wahoo, mackerel, and tarpon (110 to 
140 pounds). 


A few minutes drive north of the city 
takes the sportsman to the inlet at the 
mouth of the Matina River. The beauti- 
ful estuary of the Matina, which runs 
parallel to the coast for several miles, 
provides excellent angling waters. 
There are boat houses and launching 
facilities in the inlet. The road that 
leads up this shore runs past the United 
Fruit Company Zone where neat, white 
cottages and recreation facilities for 
Company personnel are set in a park- 
like spread of flowering gardens be- 
side the blue Caribbean. Outside town, 
there are gay nightspots, like the Gruta 
de Encantanta, built out over the sea. 
(The fun-loving people of Limon live 
life to the hilt.) The north coast road 
winds along palm-shaded beaches and 
through cacao plantations, and near 
the Matina it passes a lovely lagoon 
called Portete, which, with its white 
sand beaches shaded by coconut palms, 
would do justice to any South Pacific 
setting. 

The jungle area inland from Limoén 
boasts some of Costa Rica’s finest 
hunting for tigre, tapir, and the pig- 
like rodent called tepescuintle —which 
the Ticos will tell you is the finest white 
meat you have ever tasted. 

The tourist facilities at Limon are, 
perhaps, not fully developed to accom- 
modate large numbers of guest. But 
the outdoor sportsman on vacation will 
be hard put to find a more pleasant spot 
to spend it. Here he has 100 miles of 
undeveloped beach to roam, and about 
as many miles of crystal blue reef 
waters to fish. The time to come to the 
Caribbean Coast of Costa Rica is Sep- 
tember through October, or April 
through May, for calm smooth seas 
and cloudless blue skies. December 
and January sees some rain and the 
waters may get rough. 

But the visitor to Caribbean Costa 
Rica, however much he may enjoy his 
stay and hate to leave this azure coast, 
inevitably will return to San Jose’ and 
the Meseta Central. The cool beauty of 
these green hills is always a welcome 
counterpoint to the sun-drenched 
beaches of the Caribbean—to make of 
Costa Rica a very well balanced vaca- 
tion land. — The Editor @ 
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A fisherman repairs his boat on 
wharf at Limon. 


4 . . 
Don Jorge Borbon, Minister of 
Economy and Finance. 





A ship disgorges its corgo on the 
busy docks at Limon. 








\ Firm Economic Foundation 


OSTARICA stands out today as 

one of the most economically 
stable republics in Latin America. The 
economy boasts a demographic base 
that is unusually broad for the lesser 
developed countries. The standard of 
living is well above average. Inflation 
is at a minimum; and the unit of cur- 
rency, the colon, remains rockhard at 
6.63 to the dollar. Over the past decade, 
the economy has shown a satisfactory 
rate of growth. But thinking Costa 
Ricans are well aware that they face 
difficult, but not insurmountable, prob- 
lems if they are to better their coun- 
try’s rate of economic growth in the 
decade ahead. Most Costa Ricans are 
meeting their challenge head-on. 

Costa Rica is ““blessed”’ with one of 
the world’s highest rates of population 
growth (4.08 per cent, average). For 
the year 1959, itself, the rate of demo- 
graphic growth hit 4.5 per cent, almost 
twice that of a country such as Can- 
ada, with 2.37 per cent (the United 
States is 3 per cent). To raise the stand- 
ard of living of her people, Costa Rica 
must achieve a rate of economic growth 
that outstrips her population increase. 
In other words, Costa Rica has to run 
twice as fast as a country such as Can- 
ada, in order just to hold her own. -And 
Costa Ricans are not content merely 
with holding their own. Their goal is 
a standard of living, if not equal to that 
of the United States, at least on a par 
with some of the smaller European 
countries. 

Can Costa Rica do it? It has prob- 
ably never occurred to a Tico to doubt 
it. And if any Central American coun- 
try can, then certainly Costa Rica can. 
Let’s get a clear picture of Costa Rica’s 
present economy, then explore some of 
the obstacles that stand in the way of 
economic growth, and how Costa Rica 
plans to overcome these. 

Gross national product for the 
country in 1959 was $375.2 million. 
This means production equal to about 
$328 for every man, woman and child 
in Costa Rica. This was 2.2 per cent 
increase in GNP over the previous 
year, as against a 4.5 per cent popula- 
tion increase, so that the economy 
actualiy Jost ground. But this is not a 
fair comparison since 1959 was a 
rather poor market year for Costa 
Rican production. A more true picture 
is seen in the fact that GNP in 1959 
showed a 90.6 per cent increase over 
that of 1950. Per capita national pro- 
duct increased 33 per cent in the same 
period, which is more indicative of 
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the rise in the standard of living of the 
average Costa Rican. In connection 
with this, it should be noted that the 
cost of living index at the end of 1959 
stood at 113.65, up only 13.65 points 
over the base year of 1952. 

Money in circulation in 1959 
reached 406.6 million colones, an in- 
crease of 23.9 million colones over 
1958. Commercial bank deposits 
climbed to 366.4 million colones, up 
40.5 million from December 1958 
(somewhat more than one-fourth of 
deposits represented savings accounts, 
which have increased steadily in recent 
years). Governmental revenues in 1959 
were 335.7 million colones, topped by 
federal expenditures of 336.3 million. 
The public debt at the end of 1959 
stood at $68.9 million, up $11.4 million 
over the end of 1958. Most of the in- 
crease took place in external indebt- 
edness. Since 1951, the value of the 
colon has sustained only very minor 
fluctuations. 

The balance of payments was de- 
cidedly unfavorable to Costa Rica in 
1959. Imports reached $102.7 million, 
while exports dropped to $79.7 million 
—an unfavorable differential of $23 
million. This was due largely to the 
drop in world market prices for coffee, 
together with internal conditions that 
affected the banana crop. Imports in- 


creased in machinery, transportation 
equipment and foodstuffs. Exports 
were off 17.8 per cent from 1958, while 
imports increased 3.4 per cent. Exports 
of bananas dropped $9.2 million: 
coffee, $10.5 million, and cattle on the 
hoof, $1.6 million, below the previous 
year. On the other hand, there was an 
increase in exports of processed beef, 
$2 million; sugar, $500,000; cacao, 
$1.4 million; and cotton, $600,000. 
The Minister of Economy and 
Finance, Jorge Borbon, in private talks 
with this reporter recently, had this to 
say about the balance of payments 
situation: “Imports have exceeded 
exports for some years now, but this 
year exports will definitely exceed im- 
ports—not because we are exporting 
so much more this year, but because 
we are importing less, due in part to 
certain import controls. Moreover, the 
coffee crop is a bumper one, and I see 
no difficulty with the market.” 
Although a large part of Costa 
Rica’s coffee crop goes to Europe, the 
United States is still Costa Rica’s big- 
gest export market — about 60 per cent 
of the total. West Germany ranks 
second, taking about 25 per cent of 
Costa Rica’s exports, followed by 
Canada, the Netherlands, Italy and the 
United Kingdom. Almost all exports 
are agricultural commodities, with 
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coffee, bananas, cacao, cattie and beef, 
in that order, accounting for roughly 
92 per cent of the total. 

Although the big slice of the 1959 
outlay for imports went for machinery 
and transport, necessary to a develop- 
ing economy, it is significant that in 
spite of Costa Rica’s vast agriculture, 
$15.3 million went for imports of 
foodstuffs, the greatest single item of 
which was cereal products, including 
flour. This figure represented a $3.5 
million increase over 1958. 

Costa Rica cannot be said to be 
over-populated at this time. Two-thirds 
of her land area remains undeveloped. 
Nevertheless, population pressures are 
beginning to be felt on the Meseta 
Central, where most arable land is 
intensively cultivated, and where most 
of the population of Costa Rica is cen- 
tered. The basic economic problem 
that Costa Rica faces is the establish- 
ment of an equilibrium between demo- 
graphic growth and production—both 
industrial and agricultural. In a country 
with an agricultural economy and a 
population growth factor such as Costa 
Rica’s, there is set in motion a vicious 
circle that becomes difficult to break. 
According to a recent report submitted 
to Latin American Report by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Industry, the 
challenge that Costa Rica faces in this 
respect, is one of industrial develop- 
ment and the expansion of agriculture 
through opening new lands, diversifica- 
tion, and the adoption of improved 
methods. 

‘We have one of the world’s highest 
rates of population growth,” said Mini- 
ster of Economy Borbén. “We have to 
increase production at a rapid pace to 
keep ahead of it. I feel we are doing 
that. Nevertheless, I feel we could use 
foreign resources, of a public or private 
nature, and in any amount whatever, 
to help this development. We are work- 
ing to create a situation favorable to 
this end,” Sr. Borbén said. 

In seeking the answer to economic 
growth, Costa Ricans realsitically 
expect to find a partial answer in agri- 
cultural diversification and expansion 
(see agriculture story); but not unlike 
most agrarian nations today, Costa 
Rica looks to industrialization as an 
increasingly important factor in the 
nation’s economic expansion. Industry 
will help to relieve agriculture of the 
burden of providing new jobs for the 
expanding labor force, and at higher 
wages; industry will increase gross 
national product and help to relieve the 
unfavorable balance of payments situa- 
tion by producing locally products that 
once had to be imported; and industrial 
production will tend to smooth out the 
economy during years when the coffee 
market is in the doldrums or the banana 
crop is slim. 
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An electric train of Ferrocarril Electrico al 





Pacifico rolls 
through small town station enroute to Puntarenas. 
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On docks at Puntarenas, cargo is transferred from ships 
of the world to Costa Rican rail cars. 
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Factors Requisite to Successful Industrialization 


There are a number of factors pre- 
requisite to successful industrializa- 
tion. Important among these are: 1) 
investment capital; 2) availability of 
raw materials; 3) power at competitive 
rates; 4) an adequate transportation 
system; 5) a potential labor force; and 
6) markets of a size and quality to per- 
mit production on a profitable scale. 
Certain of these areas provide ob- 
stacles to industrial expansion, but by 
and large Costa Rica offers an unusually 
sound base for stepped-up industrial 
development. 

Costa Rica actively seeks foreign 
investment to help develop the country 
through the free enterprise system. As 
incentive for investors, foreign and 
domestic, to establish new industries 
and to expand established industries, 
Congress passed in the fall of 1959 
Costa Rica’s “Industrial Encourage- 
ment Law.” The law provides: customs 
protection for those industries con- 
sidered advantageous to the nation; a 
low level of duties on raw materials, 
equipment and packaging materials re- 
quired by these industries; higher 
rate of duties on imported products in 
competition with those manufactured 
nationally. Governmental agencies are 
obligated to give preference to domes- 
tically manufactured products in their 
purchasing: the national banking sys- 
tem is obligated to favor domestic in- 
dustry in its credit policies; and the 
Central Bank is to favor domestic 
industry with preferential exchange 
rates for import of raw materials, semi- 
finished products and equipment, and 
to deny official exchange for import of 
competitive products from abroad. 

Both new and established industries 
must sell their products at reasonable 
prices which are of benefit to the con- 
sumer. For this purpose, the Ministry 
of Economy and Finance shall fix maxi- 
mum percentages of profit and maxi- 
mum sale prices for industrial products 
which are subject to speculation, and 
particularly in cases of emergency, 
those industrial articles of primary 


necessity. 


It is this latter provision, and the 
degree of government control through- 
out, that has frightened off some for- 
eign capital exploring Costa Rica’s in- 
vestment potential under the benefits 
of the Industrial Encouragement Law. 

Although the Consejo Nacional de 
Produccion does have considerable 
control over certain sectors of industry 
and agriculture (see agriculture story), 
and it will probably exercise more con- 
trol over industry subject to this new 
law, nevertheless, the Consejo is es- 
tablished for the purpose of encourag- 
ing production. If the law is adminis- 
tered in good faith it need not jeopard- 
ize an industry taking advantage of 


its benefits. ; 
In any case, the overburdened Min- 


istry of Agriculture and Industry, pro- 
cessing applications for benefits under 
the Industrial Encouragement Law, 
now has some 165 applications pend- 
ing. (After January, a new Industrial 
Ministry is to be created to take the 
load off the Agricultural Ministry.) 
These applications include oil refiner- 
ies and oil exploration projects, a ce- 
ment factory, cotton and fabric mills, 
to name but a few. President Echandi 
expressed his own opinion to this re- 
porter, that “the new law promises to 
attract considerable industry to Costa 
Rica.” 

In 1959 it was estimated that direct 
foreign investment by private enter- 
prise in Costa Rica exceeded $100 mil- 
lion. One set of figures shows the rate 
of private investment from abroad as 
follows: in 1955, $8.5 million; 1956, 
$3.8 million; 1957, $4.2 million; and in 
1958, $5.7 million. Such investment 
was made before Costa Rica really set 
out to encourage foreign investment 
in industry. New measures toward this 
end will no doubt quicken the pace. In 
the public sector, Costa Rica has ob- 
tained foreign loans amounting to $36.5 
million in the years 1956-1960. 

Costa Rica is a land rich in many 
raw materials, especially agricultural 
and forestry products. Heretofore, 
manufacturing industries have been 





largely confined to those processing 
agricultural products, and to the manu- 
facturing of light consumer goods. 
There is still ample opportunity for ex- 
pansion in these two important areas. 
Any manufacturing enterprise designed 
to use local raw products or to replace 
imports of finished products will find 
ready acceptance in Costa Rica. When 
and if Costa Rica joins the Central 
American Common Market, oppor- 
tunities will be vastly expanded. 

Up until a few years ago Costa Rica 
had suffered from a power shortage. 
In 1954 there was launched a 10-year 
power development program. La Gar- 
ita power project got off the ground at 
that time. Completed in 1957, La Gar- 
ita, a home-grown project engineered 
and financed at home, more than 
doubled electrical output. Figures pro- 
vided by the Banco de Costa Rica 
placed the nation’s power output that 
year at 303,114,291 kwh. Output has 
since been increased steadily, and with 
completion of the Rio Machos project, 
the first step of which is now under con- 
struction, Costa Rica’s power position 
will be in very good shape—and cer- 
tainly no longer an obstacle to indus- 
trial expansion. 

In the area of transportation, Costa 
Rica has three railroad networks total- 
ing 769 miles of track (Costa Rica 
covers 23,000 square miles of terri- 
tory). Two of these rail networks are 
common carriers, and the third is a 
private industrial carrier belonging to 
the United Fruit Company and used 
by that organization to ship bananas 
from its plantations to the ports. The 
common carriers are the Ferrocarril 
Electrico al Pacifico (FFalP), and the 
Ferrocarril de Costa Rica, or the 
Northern Railway Company. 

FFalP runs to the seaport of Pun- 
tarenas, on the Pacific, a distance of 81 
miles from San Jose’. It is a govern- 
ment owned electric railway boasting 
first-class, up-to-date rolling stock. The 
line does an active freight business con- 
necting San Jose’ and the Meseta Cen- 
tral area with the leading Pacific port. 
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Power for industry . . . a small hydro- 
electric plant near San José. , 

Cattle, coffee and other crops from the 
Meseta roll down to the sea via FFalP: 
and other cattle, rice and corn from the 
rich Guanacaste area, along with im- 
ports such as cement, flour and machin- 
ery, make the upgrade run to the Me- 
seta. Shipping to and from the U. S. 
West Coast and the Orient travels this 
route. Since completion of the Pan 
American Highway from Puntarenas 


to San Jose’, FFalP has faced increas- 
ing competition from’ motor carriers, 
but the three-hour rail trip is easier on 
livestock, and according to rail officials, 
its rates still are cheaper than motor 
freight. 

The Northern Railway Company 
connects Alajuela, and San Jose’ with 
Puerto Limon, the principal Atlantic 
seaport, a distance of 343 miles. North- 
ern Railway is a modern deisel-electric- 
powered line, also with up-to-date 
equipment. Unlike FFalP, Northern 
has no competition from motor car- 
riers over most of its route, because 
there are no highways connecting the 
Meseta with the Caribbean. Northern 
handles that part of the coffee crop des- 
tined for. transhipment to Europe and 
the U. S. East Coast; and on its return 
trip this carrier moyes imports from 
these same areas destined for the heav- 
ily populated Central Plateau. 

Other land transport in Costa Rica 
moves over some 6,067 miles of high- 
ways. The backbone of this system is 
the Pan American Highway, now com- 
pleted for a distance of 280 miles from 
the Nicaraguan border, through fertile 
Guanacaste Province and slicing across 
the heart of the rich Meseta Central 
(paved), and continuing on down the 
spine of the Cordillera to San Ysidro 
de General (all-weather). Sometime in 
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ENLARGING PORT INSTALLATIONS OF PUNTARENAS, COSTA RICA 


This auxiliary platform on the wharf at Puntarenas will provide improved 
service for commercial and shipping firms engaged in import and export. 
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ECONOMY 


Puntarenas has built itself into Costa Rica’s first port with — 
regard to ship handling capacity. The harbor’s system of 
barges has more than doubled mooring capacity, making 
possible the care of up to five ships at one time. 








1962, the Pan American Highway tra- 
versing Costa Rica a distance of 430 
miles, will connect up with the Pana- 
ma section. There are now 611 miles 
of asphalt highway, 1,096 miles of all 
weather, gravel-surfaced roads, and 
4,360 miles of dirt roads. Moreover, 
President Mario Echandi has told Latin 
American Report that one of the top- 
priority programs of his next two years 
in office is to be a big road-building pro- 
ject with World-Bank aid. Motor ve- 
hicle traffic has increased tremendously 
in recent years—to the point where 
traffic is becoming a problem in San 
Jose’. Around the metropolitan area 
the small European cars dominate traf- 
fic. Away from the cities, Jeeps and 
Landrovers take over the roads. One 
reason for this is that there is a high 
tax on passenger car imports, whereas 
utility vehicles bear much lower duties. 

Costa Rica is well served by air. 
International carriers such as pan 
American, TACA, KLM, Compania 
Panamena de Aviacion, Guest, and 
the Costa Rican national airline, 
LACSA, fly into modern El Coco In- 
ternational airport, connecting Costa 
Rica to most parts of the world. 
LACSA maintains scheduled passen- 
ger and freight flights daily to 13 Costa 
Rican communities. 

Costa Rica’s principal seaport on 
the Pacific is Puntarenas. The port, 
itself, consists of a long access pier 
leading out to the wharf, which is de- 
signed to accommodate two ships at a 
time at dock-side. Three 1 50-ton light- 
ers, owned and operated by FFalP, are 
available to transfer cargo to and from 
ships standing out in the Bay of Nicoya. 
The wharf is such that it will accom- 
modate only one large ship on the un- 
protected outside, and one smaller ship 
on the inside. It is planned to extend 
the dock another 150 feet to take any 
size ship on the inside. Channel depth 
is 30 feet on the outer side and 26 feet 
inside. FFalP freight cars service the 
docks. The railroad owns property suit- 
able for industrial sites along its tracks 
adjacent to the port area, and there are 
ample industrial sites available along 
FFalP tracks between Puntarenas and 
Barranca, a distance of some 10 miles. 
The Barranca area hosts such indus- 
trial developments as a large slaughter- 
house, cattle shipping yards, and the 
grain elevators and warehouses of the 
Consejo Nacional. In 1959, the port 
of Puntarenas berthed 459 ships. Prin- 
cipal exports through Puntarenas in- 
clude sugar, beans, grain, and cattle. 
The port is equipped to load out | ,000 
head of cattle in 14 hours. 

The one-time banana port of Limdn 
is Costa Rica’s only important At- 
lantic seaport. A very good port, Limon 
can handle five ships at dockside at one 
time. Channel depths of 36 feet on the 
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seaward side and 33 feet on the land- 
ward side permit the docks to accom- 
modate three large ships and two smal- 
ler ones. The bustling, well-equipped 
wharfs are serviced by cars of the 
Northern Railway Company. 

Warehouse and industrial sites are 
located on Northern’s tracks along the 
edge of the bay. Limon handles most 
of Costa Rica’s coffee exports and 
much of its imports. A few banana 
ships load out here, in the matter of a 
few hours’ time, and the bananeras 
will once again become a common 
sight at Limon’s docks as the Carib- 
bean plantations are rejuvenated. In 
the year 1959, at all ports there were 
1,068 ship arrivals carrying 633,051 
tons, and |,076 departures bearing 
330,614 tons of cargo. 

With a population figure (1959) of 
1,149,537, growing at a rate greater 
than four per cent a year, Costa Rica 
has an adequate labor force for ex- 
pansion of light industry. It is apparent 
that agriculture cannot indefinitely ab- 
sorb this increase. In terms of quality, 
the Costa Rican labor force is probably 
the best in Central America. Because 
of the Tico’s higher standard of living, 
generally speaking, the laborer may be 
expected to have a better diet and to 
be physically capable of greater out- 
put. Boasting one of the highest liter- 
acy rates in Latin America and a su- 
perior education system, Costa Rica’s 
skilled labor potential is outstanding 
in the region. 

Costa Rica’s internal market now 
approaches |.5 million people. For its 
size it is a good market as Central 
American countries go. Costa Rica’s 
higher standards of living, superior 
education pattern, broader distribution 
of wealth—all are factors that contrib- 
ute to the quality of the internal mar- 
ket. But looking beyond national bor- 
ders, as Costa Rican businessmen al- 
ready are doing, one sees the Central 
American Common Market with a 
hulking 10-million people. Unfortun- 
ately, Costa Rica has not yet joined in 
the Common Market undertaking. 
However, Officials are keeping a watch- 
ful eye on developments, and they are 
studying the advantages versus dis- 
advantages of membership in the Com- 
mon Market. The door is open to Costa 
Rica any time she chooses to use it. 
Businessmen believe that sooner or 
later Costa Rica will join. They hope 
such a move will be made soon, be- 
cause they belive the country is losing 
out on initial opportunities to attract 
industry with a common market out- 
look —industry that may locate else- 
where in Central America if Costa Rica 
delays too long. 

However, Government officials re- 
fuse to be hurried. Asked by this re- 
porter when Costa Rica would join the 


Common Market, Minister of Econ- 
omy and Finance Jorge Borbon had 
this to say: “Before Costa Rica joins 
the Common Market, there are many 
facets to be studied. We have been 
studying them and we will be studying 
them for some time.’ Again, referring 
to the newly formed Central American 
Development Bank, Sr. Borbon said: 
“| refrained from signing Costa Rica to 
the Development Bank agreement, but 





there is a clause in the agreement that 
permits us to join at any time we wish.” 

The author then put the Common 
Market question directly to President 
Mario Echandi, who replied, “There 
are many things to be considered, but 
Costa Rica will join the Common Mar- 
ket at the optimum moment.” The 
President seemed to indicate that Costa 
Rica would eventually take part in the 
Common Market. 








‘SALA’ 


. . Case History of a 


Let us delve into the case history 
of one important Costa Rican indus- 
trial concern, and explore that organi- 
zation’s growth record and expansion 
plans. The company is that of Servi- 
cios Aerotecnicos Latino Americanos, 
S. A. (Aeronautical Technical Services 
of Latin America), known as SALA. 

SALA had its origin in the Central 





SALA’s Bob Anson 
problem with shop foreman. 

SALA operates its own aircraft mechanics 
school to provide technicians. 


(right) discusses 


Costa Rican Industry 


American TACA Airways System 
maintenance base set up in Costa Rica 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 
In locating this base, TACA took into 
consideration the political and cur- 
rency stability of the country, the high 
level of health and education that con- 
tributed to excellent skilled labor po- 
tential, and the envigorating temperate 
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climate of the Meseta. These are the 
same factors that make San Jose’ an 
attractive location for SALA today. 
In 1949, the TACA maintenance or- 
ganization and plant was then disasso- 
ciated from the airline and sold to North 
American and Costa Rican interests 
who formed SALA as an independent 
aircraft maintenance facility. Since that 
time, SALA has expanded steadily in 
size and capability. By 1952, the U. S. 
Civil Aeronautics Administration (now 
F.A.A.) had fully approved and li- 
censed SALA for all types of aircraft 
repair. In 1958, SALA moved from its 
old facilities at La Sabana Airport into 
its present modern plant at the new El 
Coco International Airport, with its 
modern terminal and 6,800-foot run- 
way. 

SALA’s new plant includes right 
at 140,000 square feet of hanger and 
shop fronting on 350,000 square feet of 
asphalt ramp adjoining the airport ter- 
minal ramp. The company employs 450 
workers, including engineers and 
highly skilled technicians. SALA re- 
presents more than$1.5 million a year 
in foreign exchange for Costa Rica, 
without draining the country of its re- 
sources. The move to the new airport 
enables SALA to accommodate all 
types of aircraft including the largest 
four-engine stuff. Besides offering a 
complete one-stop service for all 
types of aircraft, SALA provides ma- 
jor overhaul service, accident repair 
to any extent, modifications and mod- 
ernization of all types of aircraft in- 
cluding interior reconversions. For the 
past five years, SALA has been under 
contract to provide overhaul and peri- 
odic inspection of U. S. Air Force and 
U. S. Army aircraft in the Caribbean 
area. It has done business with air- 
lines from every nation in the Western 
Hemisphere, plus many from Europe. 


A lucrative business for SALA 
since the advent of the jet age, has been 
the reconversion of four-engine, pro- 
peller-driven passenger aircraft to car- 
go planes, since former passenger craft 
replaced by jets are being pushed into 
cargo service. When the author looked 
in on SALA recently, there were an 
Air France Constellation and two 
KLM Conies undergoing this recon- 
version in the company’s main hanger. 
Moreover, airlines once flying two- 
engine craft are now going into four- 
engine pressurized equipment and 
SALA gets much of this conversion 
work. The concern has not gone very 
far into jet service as yet because there 
are no jets operating in Central Amer- 
ica at this time. 

The man who made SALA what it 
is today, and who continues to chart 
the firm’s course in the direction of 
new fields, is Montana-born Robert 





(Bob) E. Anson, 42. Bob Anson was 
responsible for the technical operations 
of the TACA facility and of the newer 
SALA plant. Prior to that, he had log- 
ged 1.5 million hours as a TACA pilot, 
and he knows Central America and 
its people like he knows his log book. 
He has surrounded himself with man- 
agement, engineering, sales and tech- 
nical people (both Costa Ricans and 
North Americans) of the highest cali- 
bre. Under Anson’s direction, SALA 
has enjoyed maximum support from 
the Costa Rican Government. It is 
typical of the extent to which the Gov- 
ernment will go to cooperate with a 
private enterprise that will benefit the 
country, that the Congress passed a 
special act to facilitate the company’s 
Operation and guaranteed a Central 
Bank loan of $355,000, repayable in 
foreign exchange earnings at a favor- 
able exchange rate, to enable SALA 
to build its new plant at El Coco. 


| has only the highest praise 
for SALA’s labor staff. There have 
been minor labor disputes, but no seri- 
ous union or labor troubles — most like- 
ly due in part to Anson’s far-sighted 
labor relations policies. The SALA 
workers’ union operates under a board 
of directors elected yearly by the mem- 
bership. The company appoints two 
representatives to attend meetings of 
the board. 

SALA has integratedthe employee 
with capital, thus lending a measure of 
long-term security to both, and making 
for a pleasant working atmosphere. 
Anson reports that “nationalism, and 
certainly no nationality complex, mani- 
fests itself between Costa Ricans and 
those with whom they work or come 
in contact.. The Costa Rican is highly 
literate, cultured and naturally a gen- 
tle person.” 

SALA is Costa Rica’s second big- 
gest employer in terms of payroll vol- 
ume, behind United Fruit Company. A 
SALA technician makes about 85 
cents an hour ($2.50 an hour for his 
counterpart in the United States). 
Mechanical service in the United States 
runs from $8 to $12 an hour, whereas 
SALA is able to provide mechanical 
service for $2.50 an hour. It is this im- 
portant difference, coupled with the 
fine facilities of SALA, that makes it 
practical for airlines from all over the 
world to send their planes to Costa 
Rica for major repair and conversion 
work. 

Until recently, SALA has been a 
closed corporation. The company re- 
cently permitted some of its plant man- 
agers and foremen to buy stock, but 
it remains within the organization. 
However, SALA now is looking ahead 
to expansion into manufacturing, and 
the company is considering going on 
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the market with stock to finance these 
new ventures as they come into being. 

“SALA,” said Bob Anson, “would 
consider going into any kind of manu- 
facturing calling for the skills of our 
workmen—not just aeronautics, al- 
though we are negotiating with people 
in this field for the manufacture of light 
aircraft, but also electronics, washing 
machines, lawn mowers — just about 
anything that our workmen could turn 
their skills to and that would have a 
market in Central America.” 

In addition to its present opera- 
ations, SALA has ample room for ex- 
pansion, the engineering and manage- 
ment know-how, many kinds of skil- 
led technicians and supervisory per- 
sonnel necessary for expansion into 
manufacturing fields. SALA also oper- 
ates its own aircraft mechanics school, 
turning out 60 trained mechanics a year 
from all parts of Latin America. The 
Costa Rican Government, moreover, 
is dedicated to providing trade schools 
to train technicians for industrial skills 
as they are needed by new and estab- 
lished industries within the country. 

SALA is presently negotiating with 
a major European automobile manu- 
facturer for the establishment in Costa 
Rica of an auto assembly plant. The 
cars would enter virtually duty-free in 
a knocked-down state, and SALA 
would assemble some 500 a month for 
Central American distribution. “The 
only bottleneck in these negotiations is 
that we are not in the Common Mar- 
ket,”’ said Anson. “They would be with 
us in a minute if we were in the Market. 


_& osta Rica should be in the Com- 
mon Market,” said Anson. “It will be, 
eventually. It will have to be. And now 
is the time to be in it, because the other 
countries are getting the jump on us in 
attracting industry. Take a company 
like one making cars. There is a big 
enough market in Central America for 
one car assembly plant—but not for 
two. Whoever gets there first will have 
the market. We wouldn’t get all the 
factories in Costa Rica—we wouldn't 
want all of them. But we should be 
getting our share. We have the know- 
how and the skills, a competent labor 
pool—Costa Rica could be the leading 
country in the Common Market. But 
some politicians with self-interests 
can’t see that far ahead.” 

Nevertheless, Anson is confident 
that Costa Rica will soon join the Com- 
mon Market, and that Costa Rica will 
have its rightful place in the scheme of 
Central American industrial develop- 
ment—and that SALA will play an im- 
portant and expanding role in indus- 
trial growth, not only for Costa Rica, 
but for all Central America. Like most 
industry in Latin America, SALA will 
need investment capital for expansion 





when the time comes. Anson believes 
it will be forthcoming. He frets some 
about the “Castro impression” that 
has tended to scare investors away 
from Latin America, but believes that 
in his own Costa Rica the knowledge- 
able investor will find little cause for 
alarm. And Bob Anson also thinks that 
the recent Costa Rican Supreme Court 
decision in favor of the United Fruit 
Company —this one act by the Court 
in favor of private investment capital — 
will do a lot to create confidence in 
Costa Rica. 

The Supreme Court decision to 
which Anson refers stands out as a 
significant indicator of the maturity 
and responsibility of the Costa Rican 
judiciary in matters concerning private 
enterprise. The decision concerned 
union demands for an additional Christ- 
mas bonus, above that demanded by 
Costa Rican law. Union demands last 
year resulted in a costly strike against 
the Bananera, a strike that was ended 


only when the Legislature passed a bill 
guaranteeing the extra bonus pending 
a Supreme Court decision on the mat- 
ter. The Court has just recently ruled 
in favor of the Bananera, overriding 
union demands. 

It would have been an easy enough 
matter, and perhaps a more popular 
decision, for the Court to have sided 
with the union against the colossal 
Bananera. But the Court did not. An 
official of the United Fruit Company 
has since revealed that the company 
secretly had been prepared to pull out 
of Costa Rica if the decision had been 
unfavorable. Instead, they are going 
ahead now with a multi-million-dollar 
expansion program. The Bananera ap- 
parently feels, as does SALA’s Anson, 
that Costa Rica is a country where pri- 
vate enterprise can operate within a 
framework of law based on justice, with 
reasonable protection aginst unreason- 
ed and prohibitive demands of irre- 
sponsible groups. ® 
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OSTA RICA is an agricultural 

nation. Most of its gross national 
product derives from agriculture; just 
about all of the country’s foreign ex- 
change earnings accrue from agricul- 
tural exports; and the majority of Costa 
Rica’s 1,149,000 people make their 
livings directly or indirectly from the 
soil. It is a lush, green land whose fer- 
tile soils, varied altitude and climatic 
conditions favor a wide variety of crops 
ranging from tropical through sub- 
tropical to temperate in nature. It is a 
land largely of small farms and small 
farmers. 

Costa Rica’s biggest export crop is 
coffee; and the country is world-re- 
nowned for the quality of its coffees. 
But bananas, too, are an important 
export crop: and two other crops are 
coming up fast in importance —cacao 
and cattle. Here is how Costa Rica’s 
four principal export crops rate in 
terms of dollar value: 

All export crops in 1959 brought in 
$70.2 million, compared to $86 million 
in 1958, and $77.5 million in 1955: 
coffee accounted for $40.1 million in 
1959 (double that of its nearest com- 
petitor and well over half of the total), 
—the outlook for the 1960-61 season 
is for a bumper crop with a fair market; 
in 1958, for comparison, coffee ac- 
counted for $50.5 million and $37.4 
million in 1955. 1959 figures show 
bananas accounted for 19.1 million 
(it was a bad year for Costa Rica’s 
banana industry), compared to $26.5 
million in 1958 and $33.2 million in 
1955; cacao brought in $7.4 million, 
up from $5.8 million in 1958 and $5.9 
in 1955; cattle accounted for $3.6 mil- 
lion in 1959, compared to $3.2 million 
in 1958 and only $1 million in 1955. 
It is significant that almost all cattle 
exports in 1959 were in the form of pro- 
cessed beef, whereas in earlier years 
most cattle were exported on the hoof. 
Next to cattle in export importance, is 
forestry products. 

It is interesting to note in looking 
at Costa Rica’s four major export 
crops, that two of them, bananas and 
cacao, come from the heavy-rainfall, 
tropical lowlands; that one crop, cof- 






fee, comes from the high, cool, semi- 
tropical interior; and that the fourth 
crop, cattle, comes in large part from 
the more dry, subtropical Pacific area, 
thus utilizing the resources of all three 
climatic zones of Costa Rica. 


The total area of Costa Rica com- 
prises some 7,280,000 manzanas (a 
manzana equals |.7 acres). About one- 
third of the total, or 2,648,331 man- 
zanas, by 1955 statistics, was farm 
land. The number of farms one man- 
zana Or more in area at that time was 
placed at 47,286. In addition, there 
were upwards of 13,000 individual 
plots of less than one manzana. Some 
35,690 farms, one manzana or larger, 
(75 per cent of the total) were indivi- 
dually owned in 1955. About 21,000 
farms were less than 10 manzanas in 
size, but this latter group included 42 
per cent of the cultivated land area. 
The situation today, in 1960, would be 
little changed from that of 1955. It is 
seen that Costa Rica, by and large, is 
a nation of small landowners. 

Aside from the principal export 
crops already mentioned, there are im- 
portant crops grown for local consump- 
tion. These include corn, rice, beans— 
which together form the basic diet of 
the Costa Rican people —sugar, fruits 
and vegetables, and animal products. 
Of course, coffee is important in local 
consumption, as well as for export. 
Corn, rice and beans being so important 
as they are as basic foods for local 
consumption, all come under the con- 
trol of the Consejo Nacional de Pro- 
duccion, an autonomous government 
agency which regulates the quantity of 
production and the prices of these com- 
modities both for the protection of the 
consuming public and to assure a fair 
profit to the farmers. 

The distribution of cultivated lands 
among the principal crops, in man- 
zanas, is as follows: coffee, 80,574, 
mostly on the Central Plateau; corn, 
71,466, grown principally on the south 
and north Pacific slopes; beans. 47,822, 
also on the Pacific slopes; rice, 36,237, 
north and south Pacific lowlands; sugar 
cane, 27,496, on the Central Plateau 
and northern Pacific areas; and ba- 
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COFFEE BEANS UNLOADED AT A BENEFICIO. 


Don ADRIANO URBINA, MINISTER OF 
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nanas, 33,570 manzanas, with 25,000 
manzanas of this area being in the 
southern Pacific lowlands at present. 
However, new plantings are under way 
on the Atlantic side once again. 

The first big banana plantations 
were on the Caribbean in the vicinity 
of Limon, which was the first banana 
port established by the United Fruit 
Company. But in the late 1930's, the 
Atlantic plantations became so plagued 
by sigatoka disease that they were shut 
down, and the company moved its main 
operations to the Pacific side around 
Puerto Golfito in the south, and Que- 
pos, farther north. In recent years, 
Standard Fruit Company has begun 
plantings of a disease-resistant variety 
of banana on the Atlantic side, and 
United is understood to plan a return 
to the Atlantic plantations in an effort 
to clear the infected areas. 

Meanwhile, cacao has become an 
important crop in the Limon area, and 
Costa Rica’s number three export 
crop. A train ride out of Limon to the 
north, takes one through the cacao 
country, with the green and brown 
pods hanging heavy from the limbs of 
squat, bushy trees, barely distinguish- 
able to the novice at first from the un- 
tamed jungle. Cacao is relatively new 
to Costa Rica as a major cash crop, 
and is coming up fast. 

But the fastest comer in Costa Rica 
today, and an agricultural industry that 
augurs well to become a major dollar 
earner in the future, is cattle. In 1954, 
cattle exports were 7,071 head; five 
years later, in 1959, exports totaled 
17,700 head, an increase of more than 
166 per cent. (Twenty-five years ago, 
Costa Rica had to import 8,500 head 
of cattle a year.) Besides exports, Ticos 
themselves consumed in 1959 some 
91,375 head of beef cattle (average 
weight per animal, 400 kilos), repre- 
senting a per capita beef consumption 
of 20 kilos. The cattle population of 
the nation was estimated at 1,095,000 
head, with 1,300,000 manzanas de- 
voted to pasture. More than 50 per 
cent of the country’s cattle industry is 
located in the province of Guanacaste 
on the northern Pacific coast. 


North from Puntarenas, through 
Liberia to the Nicaraguan border, one 
drives along the Pan American High- 
way through some of the finest cattle 
range anywhere. Mixed Brahman cat- 
tle graze contentedly in belly-deep 
grass that covers the low, rolling hills 
and valleys alike. Numerous streams 
make their way through these meadows 
from the mountains to the sea. Tractor- 
trailers loaded with cattle for slaughter 
roll along the highways. The capital 
city of Guanacaste, Liberia, is located 
in the heart of the cattle country. Any 
Texan should feel right at home there. 
Cattle trucks are serviced in Gulf and 


Esso stations at the crossroads on the 
edge of town. Giant cotton-picking 
machines stand beside the road; trac- 
tors and other farm implements are on 
display at a nearby machinery dealer. 
Horsemen jog along the roadside. And 
the restaurant at the crossroads is 
named the “Brahmadero” (The Brah- 
man Cattleman). 

Perhaps a 15-minute drive north of 
town, a sign on a swinging wooden gate 
reads “Rancho Santa Rosa.” A rutted 
sideroad of several kilometers takes 
one through lush meadowlands to a 
historic old ranch headquarters, lo- 
cated in a low valley not far inland 
from the Pacific. The centuries-old 
ranch house sprawls against a hillside 
overlooking the valley. Vaqueros work 
a herd of horses in large stone-fenced 
corrals below the house. Near the cor- 
rals, children play at soccer, unheedful 
of dashing horsemen. Shouts and laugh- 
ter mingle with the thud of many hoofs. 
A windmill spins in ‘the late-summer 
breeze. It is a Sunday, and on the ver- 
anda of the whitewashed, tile-roofed 
house, ranch foremen Julio Sandino 
and Cayetano Valverde relax and chat 
about the weather, range conditions, 
tomorrow's work. (Santa Rosa is 
owned by Don Luis Roberto Gallegos.) 


On the crest of a hill just above 
the ranch house, and with a series of 
steps leading up to it, stands an im- 
pressive monument. A plaque on the 
monument reads: “To commemorate 
the Battle of Santa Rosa, March 20, 
1856.” In the valley beneath this hill 
was fought on that date, more than a 
century ago, the battle that defeated 
and turned back the Tennessee ad- 
venturer, William Walker, who had 
attempted to carve for himself an em- 
pire in Central America. 


The ranch sprawls over 148,200 
acres of fine range-land that will sup- 
port about one cow to every two acres. 
The pastures of native jaragua and 
secate grasses support a present live- 
stock population of about 1,000 cattle 
and 400 horses. Besides these native 
grasses, experiments are being con- 
ducted with new varieties. Brahman 
bulls at Santa Rosa are bred to native 
cows to produce a hardy cross-breed 
called creollo. The ranch boasts an 
80 per cent calf crop on a reasonably 
good year, according to Sandino. There 
is little death loss among young cattle; 
such as there is, results mostly from 
the tigre. There are few diseases pre- 
valent, and few pests; it is not neces- 
sary, as a rule, to vaccinate. Sandino 
says that the ranch is experimenting 
with the implant of hormones into 
steers to give added growth. (In Costa 
Rica at this time, weight still is more 
important in determining market price 
of cattle than is breeding or quality.) 
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A worker of the coffee fincas with ox cart used to bring the ripe beans to the beneficio 


for processing. 


The steers are grazed on the ranch un- 
til they reach 2-1/2 years, when they 
are fattened on special pastures for 
a year before going to the slaughter- 
house. Present market prices for cattle 
are about $60 a head, on the hoof; 
about 18 cents a pound dressed out. 
Prices are subject to control by the 
Consejo Nacional de Produccion. 

Costa Rica’s most important cat- 
tle market today is probably a pri- 
vately-owned slaughterhouse located 
at Barranca, near Puntarenas. This 
slaughterhouse processes about 200 
head of cattle daily, utilizing all by- 
products. Most meats processed here 
are for export. Shipments of frozen 
beef go out regularly by air and by sea 
to Miami, Chicago and New York. 
The packinghouse management re- 
ports that it has more orders than it can 
fill. Moreover, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to open the border for imports of 
live cattle from Nicaragua to keep the 
slaughterhouse operating at full ca- 
pacity. 

The dairy industry is of increasing 
importance in Costa Rica. The heart 
of the dairy industry is located around 
Cartago on the Meseta Central. The 
industry has about 269,349 head of 
dairy cattle, 123,000 of these in pro- 
duction at a given time. Last year, 
daily production of milk was 517,000 
bottles. Per capita milk consumption 
is 70 bottles a year. Butter and cheese 
production is very low as yet. About 
40 per cent of total fresh milk produc- 
tion goes into powdered milk. A pow- 
dered milk plant recently imported and 
installed by the Consejo Nacional is 
expected to save the country about 
$1 million a year in foreign exchange. 

The face of Guanacaste Province 
is changing rapidly these days. It will 
no doubt continue to be the cattle capi- 
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tal of Costa Rica. But today many of 
the rich meadows are being put to the 
plow as cultivated crops become more 
important than rangeland. Cotton is 
only just beginning to play a role in 
Costa Rican agriculture, and a lot of it 
is being grown in the Puntarenas area 
and farther north in Guanacaste. But 
the big thing in Guanacaste today is 
rice. 

Silver-haired, congenial Don Ad- 
riano Urbina is Costa Rica’s Minister 
of Agriculture and Industry. He has 
served three terms as Congressman 
from Guanacaste Province, where he 
grew up as a farmer. “Agriculture is 
changing the picture in Guanacaste,” 
said Don Adriano. “*Anyone who can’t 
carry on an intelligent conversation 
about rice is just out of the picture 
wherever townspeople get together in 
Guanacaste.” At Liberia, there are 
7,000 acres of rice under cultivation 
on land where cattle once grazed. Santa 
Rosa Ranch, itself, has 800 acres un- 
der cultivation in various crops, and 
next year will seed an additional 3,000 
acres now being prepared. Much of this 
will go into rice; some of it into cotton, 
caraway, beans and corn. Some forage 
crops are grown for silage to be fed 
cattle during the dry season when live- 
stock sometimes lose a lot of weight. 
As late as 1955, Costa Rica imported 
as much as 2-million quintales of rice. 
Now the country is self-sufficient in 
this crop—and nearly so in most others 
but wheat. 

Figuring prominently in the scheme 
of Costa Rica’s agricultural program is 
the government agency, Consejo Na- 
cional de Produccion. Brought into 
being by the Organic Law of 1956, the 
Consejo has according to that law, the 
following purposes: “*. . . the develop- 
ment of agricultural and industrial pro- 





duction and the establishment of prices 
on basic food products, and on those 
raw materials necessary to national 
industry; bringing about a just equilib- 
rium in relations between producers 
and consumers, looking to the better- 
ment of living conditions of Costa 
Ricans. It will intervene in the regula- 
tion of the internal market of products 
when it is necessary in the benefit of 
producers and consumers.” 

The Consejo guarantees a minimum 
price for certain farm produce, and in 
so doing attempts to achieve price 
stability for the farmer. It guarantees 
the operating loans that the small far- 
mer must have from the bank, without 
him having to mortgage his farm. The 
Consejo regulates production of dif- 
ferent crops by guaranteeing only those 
crops of which it wishes to stimulate 
production. In order to achieve price 
stabilization, the Consejo buys and 
stores surpluses, which, when not re- 
quired for internal consumption, are 
sold abroad. To handle these surpluses, 
the Consejo builds and operates grain 
elevators, warehouses and refrigera- 
tion plants at strategic locations. Its 
largest installations are at San Jose’ 
and at Barranca, near Puntarenas. 

The Consejo has put into effect a 
national plan to stimulate the coun- 
try’s fishing industry. It has built and 
continues to operate the country’s only 
flour mill, and operates plants for the 
preparation of supplementary animal 
foods. In Costa Rica, the liquor in- 
dustry is a government monopoly, and 
the National Liquor Factory is under 
the operation of the CNP. The Con- 
sejo provides a number of important 
services for farmers. It works toward 
the development of improved varieties 
and the production of higher quality 
seeds; it provides technical help and 
aids in the mechanization of agricul- 
ture; it maintains equipment for the 
clearing of new farm land and builds 
access roads; it effects the import of 
various fungicides needed to combat 
plant diseases; in general, the Consejo 
has its hand in just about everything 
that contributes toward an orderly in- 
crease in national production. 

Coffee, of course, remains the most 
important single export crop of Costa 
Rica. The Meseta Central is the home 
of the nation’s fine coffees. The area 
around Alajuela, San Jose’ and Tres 
Rios is blanketed by mile after mile of 
orderly, well-tended coffee Fincas. 
This high altitude (3,000 to 4,000 feet) 
and fertile volcanic soil combine to 
produce some of the world’s most de- 
sirable coffees. It is a costly process 
because the best coffee land is ex- 
pensive, the plants are delicate and re- 
quire a lot of care, and it takes them a 
long time before they begin to produce. 
Only the ‘‘wet process” is used for the 
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curing of coffee beans in Costa Rica. 
It is a more expensive process than is 
used elsewhere, but it helps to give 
Costa Rican coffees their highly prized 
flavors. So, it is the selection of fine 
varieties, the care in cultivation, in 
gathering and processing, the methods 
of processing and the care in shipping, 
together with spring-like climate at high 
altitudes and the special soils —it is all 
these things that make Costa Rican 
coffees what they are. 

But, as mentioned earlier, all this is 
a costly process, and world market 
prices in recent years have been low. 
And although Costa Rica’s coffees us- 
ually sell at a premium on the market, 
these factors have held coffee produc- 
tion in Costa Rica fairly uniform for 
the past 25 years. Although, produc- 
tion varies from year to year due to 
weather conditions and other factors, 
average production remains about the 
same. For one thing, there is very lit- 
tle prime coffee land left for expansion, 
so the spectacular growth of Costa 
Rica’s agricultural industry will no 
doubt be largely confined to other fields 
in the future. 

Nevertheless, coffee will remain 
the symbol of Costa Rica. Coffee will 
go on painting the fincas creamy white 
with blossoms and filling the air with 


their peculiar fragrance when the plants 
bloom in the spring. And when the 
fruit ripens in the fall of the year, men, 
women and children will turn out to 
hand-pick the red berries. The tradi- 
tional festive atmosphere of harvest 
time will prevail as Costa Rica’s color- 
ful oxcarts carry the ripened fruit to 
the beneficios, or coffee mills, for pro- 
cessing. 

Meanwhile, the young generations 
of Costa Rican farmers coming on at 
such a rapid rate will turn to other ag- 
ricultural pursuits, take part in the de- 
velopment of new agricultural lands, 
and help along the program of diversi- 
fication. They are looking now to the 
grasslands of Guanacaste, and they 
will look later to the forested plains 
of the north and east, and to the un- 
developed mountain valleys of the 
southern and eastern interior. Costa 
Rica still has much room to expand 
and develop agriculturally—and she 
will need it in order to feed, house and 
occupy her fast-growing population, 
and to increase and diversify exports. 

To make ‘available new lands for 
new farmers, and to better the lot of 
present small farmers in Costa Rica, 
there have been a series of agrarian 
laws passed over the last 20 years. 
None of them has been designed to 


bring about true national agrarian re- 
form, but rather to solve immediate 
problems. These have represented only 
partial solutions and dealt with particu- 
lar problems, or they were largely in- 
adequate and unsuccessful in their 
aims. Some of these laws have dealt 
with the relationships of renters and 
proprietors of farm lands, and others 
with colonization. One of the latter 
laws led to the successful establish- 
ment of the Colonia de San Vito de 
Java, near the Panamanian border. 
Here, a group of colonists including 
400 Italians, organized under the name 
of SICA, have developed some 4,000 
hectars of virgin forest land into a pros- 
perous farm community. 

Congress is now studying a bill, 
titled the ‘“‘Law for the Creation of an 
Institute of Lands and Colonies,” 
which its sponsors believe will initiate 
a program of agrarian reform that takes 
into consideration all socio-economic 
factors necessary for a flexible, func- 
tional program to better the lot of all 
Costa Rican farmers. President Mario 
Echandi told Latin American Report in 
a recent interview, that one of the most 
important projects he has planned for 
his last two years in office is a project 
to develop new farm lands for farmers, 
through state bank financing. ®@ 
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“Premio”’ winner Marco Denevi, 38, of Argentina, has gath- 
ered awards ever since switching from law to fiction. His first 
novel was a prize-winning best-seller. Its movie version re- 
ceived first prize for the best plot at the Cannes Film Festival. 
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The results of the unprecedented “Premio LIFE EN ESPANOL” are 
in! Winner of this first Literary Grand Prize specifically for Latin 
America is Marco Denevi of Argentina. His manuscript was one 
of 3,000 submitted from all of Latin America. 

The judges, among the most eminent men of letters in the Span- 
ish-speaking world had to read some 6,000,000 words—and travel 
thousands of miles to New York—before reaching their decision. 
The $5,000 Grand Prize went to Denevi for his masterful short 
novel, Ceremonia Secreta, a psychological mystery written with 
great poetic feeling, 

Second prize of $2,000 went to Carlos Martinez Moreno of Uru- 
guay; third prize of $1,000 to Alfonso Echeverria Yanez of Chile. 
Eight others received honorable mentions of $250 each. 

“Premio LIFE EN ESPANOL” was designed to stimulate literary 
effort in Latin America and give the writers public recognition. It 
fulfilled its purpose beyond all expectation. And shortly, LIFE EN 
ESPANOL will publish the contest’s outstanding stories. 

“Premio” is one more evidence of LIFE EN ESPANOL’s role in the 
growth of Latin America...one more reason why it’s the most 
important editorial voice in the Spanish-speaking world. 
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THE MOST INFLUENTIAL EDITORIAL VOICE 
IN THE SPANISH-SPEAKING WORLD 
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Q. Latins have been given grounds to accuse the United 
States of erratic and discriminatory tariff policies in 
regard to certain important commodities. How do 
you stand on the tariff question? 

A. The structure of United States tariffs can only be 

changed on a basis of item-by-item consideration and nego- 

tiation under the Reciprocal Trade Program. However, 
we must take as a long term objective the expansion of our 
mutually profitable trade with Latin America. We must 
recognize the importance of United States markets to our 

Latin American friends and the extreme impact of our trade 

policies on the Latin American economies. For this reason 

we should make special efforts to avoid trade policies which 
discriminate against Latin America. 

Q. Latins have accused the United States of failing to 
take a positive stand on the question of common mar- 
kets in this region. What is your position with regard 
to Latin American common market arrangements? 

A. Progress toward regional markets in South and Central 

America should have the full support of the United States. 

Such markets can be of great value to the region’s economic 

development. 

Q. It has been the policy of the present Administration, 
at least until recently, to deny aid to state-owned en- 
terprises such as Brazil’s oil industry. This policy 
has incurred for the United States no little resent- 
ment on the part of Latins, who believe it their right 
to develop their resources as they see fit. Would you 
be inclined to reverse this policy? 

A. There is no formal United States policy to deny aid to 

state-owned enterprises in Latin America, whatever may be 

the practice of the present Administration. Here again, the 
actual decision in each case must be governed by the spe- 





cific circumstances, with due respect for the traditions and 
aspirations of the countries involved. While I believe that 
where possible we should make every effort to encourage 
the Latin Americans to rely on private enterprise in pre- 
ference to state enterprise, it is important that we retain a 
position of flexibility and that the United States Govern- 
ment not be vulnerable in Latin America to the charge of 
serving merely as the instrument of American business 
interests. 


Q. How do you look at the problems that face the United 
States with respect to the situation that prevails in 
Cuba? 

A. I have stated at some length during the course of the 

campaign my views with regard to Cuba. It is my belief that 

the present situation in Cuba reflects repeated failures of 

United States policy over a number of years. While I am in 

general agreement with the Administration’s conduct over 

the past few months, | believe the time has long since 
passed when action was required and would have been 
effective; and that the long run solution to the Cuban prob- 
lem is inseparable from the more general need for a drastic 
improvement in our policies toward Latin America. For the 
short run we can only seek to rebuild our friendship with the 

Cuban people themselves, to stand firm on our rights at 

Guantanamo and to pursue energetically the claims of 

Americans for properties confiscated by the Castro regime. 
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Over a quarter 
of a century of 
quality service 
at ECONOMICAL 
PRICES! 


SERVICIOS AEROTECNICOS 
LATINO AMERICANOS, S. A. 
OF COSTA RICA 


Proudly Presents — 


THEIR LARGE, NEW AND ULTRA MODERN 
AERONAUTICAL MAINTENANCE FACILITY 





SPECIALISTS in airframes, power plants, accessories, propellers, in- 
struments, radios and factory approved integral tank stripping, patch- 
ing and resealing. Modification center for four-engined aircraft to 


cargo carrying configuration. 


Manufacturers and distributors of A.E.F. transport category kits for 
C-46 aircraft. Distributors for Walter Kidde aircraft fire extinguisher 
systems, Winslow Aerofilters, Goodyear aircraft tires. Aircraft modifi- 
cations, conversions, custom interiors, géneral aircraft maintenance and 
repairs. 


Write to or telephone SALA Agents in the U.S., CAYMAN CORPORATION, P.O. Box 48-174 IAB, 
Miami 48, Florida. Telephone: NEwton 5-5378 or to SALA, S.A. (Servicios Aerotecnicos Latino 
Americanos, S.A.) Apartado XX, San Jose’, Costa Rica. Telephone: 5829 — 5903 — 5904. 
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Costa Rican Tourist Institute 
SAN JOSE , COSTA RICA 








